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The Federal Service. 

Labor Regulations.—The new labor regulations in 
the Federal service have been put into operation in the 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Columbus, Denver, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis and Washington. 

Examinations have been announced for San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Oregon. The regulations will soon 
be established in Indianapolis and Louisville, and prob- 
ably before the first of September in Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Kansas City. Practically all the 
larger cities of the country will then be under these 
regulations. 


following cities : 


Panama Canal; Changes in Classification.—On Janu- 
ary 5, the President made an order amending the order 
classifying the Isthmian Canal employees by striking out 
from the classification certain positions. 
list of exceptions is as follows: 


A copy of the 


Chief justice and judges of supreme and circuit courts. 
Clerks of the supreme and circuit courts. 
Marshals of the supreme and circuit courts. 
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The State Civil Service Bill Passed..... 


Ebivoriac: 
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STATUS OF THE PARTIES ENGAGED IN THE NEW YorK INVESTIGA- 
TION BY ‘THE STATE COMMISSION 

MAYor WEAVER OF PHILADELPHIA 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NEW York 
ASSOCIATION ON LEGISLATION DURING THE PAs? SESSION,. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUFFALO ASSOCI- 
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ASSISTAN1 


EXcutTivE ORDERS AS 10 LABORERS 
A SKETCH OF THE HisToRY OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN ENG- 
LAND, INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES— 
By Imogen B. Oakley 


BULLETIN. 


Municipal judges. 
Occasional officers of courts, such as referees, trus- 
tees, commissioners and guardians ad litem. 





Notaries public. 

Mayors of municipalties. 

Municipal secretaries. 

Assessors of taxes. ° 

One private secretary to Governor of Canal Zone. 

Warden and keeper of penitentary at Gorgona. 

One chief of police. 

Captains of police. 

Detectives. 

Coporals and privates of police force. 

All employees in mechanical trades or other skilled 
manual occupations who are appointed locally upon the 
Isthmus of Panama and whose compensation is four 
dollars per diem or less, or one hundred dollars per 
month or less while actually employed. 

These changes were made upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on the ground that the rate of 
wages fixed as a test is lower than what is paid Ameri- 
can skilled laborers on the Isthmus, and therefore the 
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exempt class will be composed of natives. Also be- 
cause the shifting character of this class makes it neces- 
sary to take skilled men when they can be found, 
without regard to formalities. 

For the orignal order see 21 G. G. 189. 


Porto Rico. 


The Porto Rican civil service bill passed the Lower 
House by a strict party vote. All the Unionists voted 
in favor of the bill and all the Republicans, with one ex- 
ception, voted against it. An amendment was added to 
the bill to the effect that all employees, should before a 
fixed date, qualify for holding their positions through 
open competitive examination. The Council refused to 
agree to this amendment and it was too late in the 
session to effect a compromise on the question. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, who has favored the bill, is hopeful 
that some legislation may be secured next year. The 
Governor is expected to arrive in this country during 
the last week in June. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 





New York State. 


Action of the State Board.—At the meeting held 
May 4-5, the State Board considered and took action 
on the following matters : 


1. Krefft-Hamilton matter. Resolution adopted 
rescinding the Commission’s action in authorizing the 
transfer of Krefft from the position of custodian to that 
of docket clerk, and approving the reinstatement of 
Krefft to the position of custodian on April 7, 1905. 
(See 22 G. G. 66.) 

2. Resolution of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission of New York City, January 7, 1903, re. seven 
positions in the office of the city chamberlain. Referred 
to Commissioner Brown for consideration and report. 


3. Application of County Clerk Kaufmann, Kings 
County, for the classification in the exempt class of the 
positions of cashier, chief clerk of the law department 
and chief clerk of certificates, etc. Application granted. 
Resolution now in the hands of the Governor. 

4. Application of Sheriff Hesterberg, Kings County, 


for exemption of position of accountant. Continued on 
calendar for next meeting. 


5. Application of Surrogates of New York County 
for exemption of clerk in transfer tax department. Ap- 
plication granted. Resolution striking from exempt 
class in the Surrogate’s office ‘one assistant transfer 
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tax clerk” and inserting in lieu thereof “ two assistant 
transfer tax clerks”’ now in the hands of the Governor. 


6. Resolution of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, New York City, classifying in exempt class 
position of stenographer to Commissioner of Bridges. 
Denied. 


7. Resolution of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, New York City, classifying in the exempt 
class, Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, 
the position of superintendent of ponds and reservoirs. 
Denied. 


8. Resolution of the Municipal Civil Service Commis 
sion, New York City, excepting Messrs. Millard, Maclean 
and Gardner from examination and extending limit of 
compensation. Approved. 


g. Application for transfer from exempt to competi- 
tive class of ten positions of county detective in the 
District Attorney’s office, Kings County, presented by 
Coombs & Wilson. Continued upon calender for next 
meeting. 

10. Classification in non-competitive class of position 
of ruler in printing office, Utica State Hospital 
Granted. The resolution classifying the position in the 
non-competitive class was approved by the Governor on 
the 5th instant. 


11. Request of the Civil Service Reform Association 
for investigation in New York City. 
lutions adopted : 


Following reso- 


Resolved, That the State Civil Service Commission officially visit 
New York City on May 15, 1905, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
method of the administration of the civil service law in that city, and 
begin such inquiry at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of that day by consider- 
ation of the matters presented in a communi.ation from the Civil Service 
Reform Association under date of April 6, 1g05, and that said Associ- 
ation be notified to appear at said’ inquiry, 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to transmit to the Muni- 
cipal Civil Service Commission of New York City a copy of the com- 
munication of the Civil Service Reform Association dated April 6, 1905, 
and documents accompanying the same. 


New York City. 


Investigation by the State Commission.—The State 
Board sat at the office of the Municipal Commission in 
New York City on May 18 and 19, to conduct an 
inquiry as to the administration of the civil service law 
and rules in the city of New York. Alf the commis- 
sioners, namely, Messrs. Charles F. Milliken, President, 
John E. Kraft and Roscoe C. E. Brown, were present, 
and all the Municipal Commisioners, namely, Messrs. 
William F. Baker, R. Ross Appleton and Alfred J. 
Talley, were present at one time or another during the 
investigation. 





June, 1905 


Mr. Philip J. McCook, a member of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, was appointed by the State 
Commission as their counsel to conduct the preceedings 
at the hearings, and Commissioner Talley acted as 
counsel for the Municipal Commission. The first mat- 
ters considered at the hearing were charges made by 
the Association against Henry Berlinger, the Secretary 
of the Commission. After that Mr. McCook laid before 
the State Board, by the production of documents and 
the examination of witnesses, those other matters which 
the Association had asked should be made the subject 
of investigation by the State Board, namely, the employ- 
ment of expert examiners, the assignment of work to 
monitors, the continuation of non-competitive tempor- 
ary employments beyond the terms set by law, etc. 

At the conclusion of the hearings the State Board 
adjourned to meet on June 22 and in the meantime 
they have instructed Mr. John C. Birdseye, the Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Charles S. Fowler, the Chief Examiner 
of the Commission, to continue the investigation in the 
city. 


Action of the Commission.—On May 17 the Muni- 
cipal Commission gave a hearing upon the proposition 
to exempt from examination the office of thirteen female 
probation officers in the City Magistrates Courts, Second 
Division. This office exists by virtue of an amendment 
to Section 11 of the Penal Code. Probation officers 
have hitherto been, as a rule, men and women serving 
without pay, or patrolmen appointed to act as such 
without compensation. 

Probation officers are now to receive salaries at the 
rate of $900 in the larger boroughs and $600 in the 
smaller; the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
has made an appropriation and it is now moved to ex- 
empt the positions. Judge Tighe appeared on behalf 
of the magistrates and made an argument in favor of 
exemption. The Secretary of the Association appeared 
in opposition. Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson appeared on 
behalf of the Women’s Prison Association and endorsed 
the argument of the Secretary in opposition to the ex- 
emption. No action was taken at the meeting. 

Ata hearing held on May 26a request was made 
for the exemption of superintendent and assistant super- 
intendent of ferries. This exemption applies to the 
ferry to Staten Island, which recently passed into the 
control of the city. The exemption of these positions 
was not opposed by the Association. 


Commissioner McAdoo’s Method in Promotion.—It is 
no wonder that many of the gentlemen whom Com- 
missioner McAdoo asked to share responsibilities with 
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him, in making promotions in the Police department, 
should have declined. 

“IT am confronted” said the Commissioner, in his 
letter to the candidates for the proposed advisory com- 
mittee, ‘“‘ with the duty, within the limitations fixed by 
the Civil Service laws, of filling” a number of vacancies— 
and “the effect on the police themselves of an impartial 
and unbiased selection, based on merit and fitness will 
be most excellent.” 

The duty with which the Commissioner is confronted, 
is his duty, and not the duty, or the proper business of 
outsiders whose disinterestedness must be their only 
qualification in such an affair. An “impartial and 
unbiassed selection based on merit and fitness,” is what 
the commissioner himself should make, and the “ limi- 
tations fixed by the civil service law,” are his guides in 
making it. 

Promotions must be made from eligible lists, and 
choice from those lists is confined to the passing over 
of only two candidates out of every five, all of whom 
are supposed to be qualified, and who will be qualified 
if the examinations are thorough and the records 
complete. 

Under the circumstances we do not see why any 
one outside the department should consent to become 
an unofficial and irresponsible part of a legal machine, 
unless indeed it be because of a desire for fame, as an 
irreverent evening paper suggests. 

Work of the Women’s Auxiliary.—In the eight 
weeks between March 6 and May 1, 1905, the New 
York Auxiliary furnished Primers on the Civil Service 
and the Merit System to the city school as follows: 

3 schools, 
” “ Brooklyn, 15 “ 1,238 
“Manhattan,19 “ 2,376 
‘* Queens, 3 ss 112 
{ school, 18 
Total, 
To 19 schools in Vermont were sent 
To 8 in New Jersey were sent 
Through the co-operation of club 
women there were distributed to 
schools in California, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Nebraska, New York 
State, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming, 


Borough of Bronx, 650 Primers 


“ Richmond, 


4,394 Primers 
687 “cc 
473 “ 


Vermont, 

ee 
Grand total, 6,409 Primers 

Head Gardner in Manhattan and Bronx.—A pro- 


motion examination was recently held to fill the im 
portant position of head gardner in the Boroughs of 
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Manhattan and the Brox. When the position was cre- 
ated it was filled by a high grade original examination, 
and has for some time been vacant. It was noticed 
that the resolution authorizing the examination limited 
the notification to gardners, and the attention of the 
Commission was at once called by the Secretary to the 
fact that there were a number of former gardners and 
arboriculturalists who ought properly to be cleared to 
compete for the position, but so far as can be learned 
none of these were notified. 


Cambridge, Mass, 


Annual Meeting of the Assoctation.—The annual 
meeting of the Cambridge Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation was held on May 15. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year : 

President, John Read; Vice-Presidents, Charles W. 
Eliot, George W. Leverett, Richard H. Dana, Charles 
Eliot Norton; Executive Committee, Ernest G. Adams, 
Alexander H. Bill, William F. Bradbury, Arthur H. 
Brooks, Addison C. Burnham, Richard H. Dana, David 
T. Dickinson, William B. Durant, William H. Emer- 
son, Archibald M. Howe, George V. S. Michaelis, 
James J. Meyers, Charles Eliot Norton, Albert S. Par- 
sons, Edmund Reardon, Joseph G. Thorp, William W. 
Vaughan, George G. Wright, Charles F. Wyman, Mor- 
rill Wyman, Jr.; Treasurer, George G. Wright, 84 Mt. 
Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass.; Secretary, P. P. 
Sharples, 22 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

The report of the Association is now in press and 
we hope to be able to receive it in time for publication 
in the July number. 


Philadelphia. 
The Situation in Philadelphia. 


A few weeks ago an ordinance was introduced into 
the City Councils in Philadelphia providing for an ex- 
tension of the term of the present lease of the gas works 
to the United Gas Improvement Company, for fifty- 
three additional years, at a much smaller net return to 
the city than is received under the terms of the existing 
agreement. Accustomed as were the citizens of Phila- 
delphia to the stealing of franchises and the wasting of 
the public funds, this attempt at robbery was so gigan- 
tic in extent and so contemptuous in the effrontery it 
displayed towards the Mayor and the people, that a 
storm of determined opposition at once sprang up. In 
spite of this, the measure was by a vigorous effort of the 
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machine whips “ jammed through,” as they call it there, 
in both branches of councils in one afternoon. 

With the exact terms of the ordinance, which in- 
volved a shameless betrayal of the city’s interests, we 
have not space to deal. Only a brief summary of the 
succeeding events can be given. The ordinance was at 
once sent to Mayor Weaver, who promptly announced 
his determination not only to veto it, but to use all his 
power to prevent its passage over his veto. His 
declaration at once united the people, who rallied 
enthusiastically to his support. 

The Mayor then removed from office Director 
Smyth of the Department of Public Safety, which in- 
cludes the police and fire forces, and Director Costello 
of the Department of Public Works, through which the 
most important public contracts are awarded. Both 
these men were avowed representatives of ‘“‘ The Organi- 
zation’, as the local political machine is called. In 
their places he appointed Colonel Sheldon Potter and 
Mr. A. Lincoln Acker, both excellent men and well 
fitted for their respective offices. Colonel Potter at once 
announced that the pelice would be taken out of politics 
and must hereafter serve only their official superiors. 

Even if nothing more had been accomplished, the 
freeing of the police from political slavery, and the 
assurance that the force would no longer be used as 
active agents to secure fraudulent registrations, intimi- 
date voters and stuff the ballot boxes, would have been 
a notable victory for the cause of good government, but 
more was to come. 

One vital source of danger remained, namely the 
Secretary of the Civil Service Board, Rolla Dance. So 
long as he was in office the examinations were not tests 
of the relative fitness of the applicants, for the conduct 
of the entire civil service system was veiled in such 
secrecy that there was every reason to believe that 
only those applicants possessed of political pull had the 
slightest chance of appointment to any city office. 

On June 3 the Mayor demanded and received the 
instant resignation of Mr. Dance. He also suspended 
all the existing lists of eligibles. 

A good example of the need of both these steps is 
the record of patrolman Edward Boyle, one of the last 


appointees of Director Smythe. It is as follows: 

Arrested May 20, 1892, larceny of lead pipe, held in $800 bail for 
Court; June 14, Ig01, assault and battery; December Ig, 1902, habitual 
drunkard, sent to the House of Correction for six months; February 22, 
1903, drunk; March 6, 1893, drunk; March 12, 1893, highway robbery 
and drunkness; April 22, 1893, breach of peace; April 26, 1893, breach 
of peace and threats; May 6, 1893, breach of peace; May —, 1893, 
habitual drunkard, sentenced to three months in the House of Correc- 
tion; July 6, 1893, assault and battery with intent to kill, sentenced to 
two years in prison, 
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In addition he was reported on May 29, this year, 
for keeping a speak-easy. That was six days after he 
was appointed. 

It is needless to add that he was promptly dis- 
charged by the new Director. 

Finally, orders were issued at the direction of the 
Mayor, to the effect that the city employees were under 
no obligation to belong to political clubs or to pay any 
assessments or contributions for any purpose and fur- 
ther that membership in such clubs was considered de- 
trimental to the maintenance of proper discipline. 

It will be remembered that when, at the time of his 
election, Mayor Weaver was asked to define his position 
with regard to the Civil Service law, he answered that 
any law upon the statute books, would be enforced by 
him. We have often had occasion, since then, to 
remind the Mayor of this promise, which hitherto has 
remained unfulfilled and we are glad that the time has 
come, when he can see his way to begin to fulfil it. 
For there exist rudimentary civil service laws for his 
city, which if administered would put an end to the 
political serfdom under which the people of Philadelphia 
have until this recent awakening been content to live. 


Maryland. 


Annual Meeting of the Association.—The annual 
meeting and election of the Maryland Civil Service Re- 
form Association was held in Baltimore, at the Hotel 
Rennert, on May 31, and Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
who had the day before been named by the President 
as the Secretary of the Navy to succeed, in the near 
future, Secretary Paul Morton, was re-elected president. 
The meeting was well attended and addresses were 
made by Messrs. Bonaparte, Alford W. Cooley, of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, and Elliot H. 
Goodwin, Secretary of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League. The members of the Association took 
advantage of the occasion te congratulate Mr. Bona- 
parte on the honor which had been conferred on him by 
the President. 

The special question discussed at the meeting was 
the adoption of labor regulations by the municipal gov- 
ernment of Baltimore. Up to this time the city of 
Baltimore has been without a system of sewerage and 
is about to adopt one. Under the law, per diem labor- 
ers may be employed upon competitive examination or 
under a system of labor regulations to be adopted. 
The commission has not as yet been appointed, but the 
Association at this meeting considered various systems 
of labor registration. United States Civil Service Com- 
missioner Cooley explained the labor regulations in the 
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Federal service, and Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin addressed 
the meeting on systems employed elsewhere, and more 
especially in New York, Boston and Chicago. 

The election of officers resulted in the re-election of 
Mr. Bonaparte to the presidency, with the addition of 
the following officers: Vice-Presidents—Dr. Daniel C. 
Gilman, George W. Gail, Joseph Packard, Jr., J. Clar- 
ence Lane, J. Wirt Randall, Judge James Alfred Pearce, 
George A. Pope and Edgar H. Miller. Secretary— 
Charles G. Baldwin. Treasurer—T. Erskine Carson. 
Executive Committee—Dr. H. O. Reik, Edwin G. 
Baetjer, B. Howard Haman, W. Cabell Bruce, William 
Winchester, W. Burns Trundle, Lewis Putzel, Dr. Henry 
B. Jacobs, Rev. E. B. Niver, Benjamin Howell Gris- 
wold, Jr., George Frame, J. M. Lawford, Randolph 
Barton, Joseph C. Mullin, Philemon H. Tuck, William 
Reynolds, Dr. Samuel Theobald, Henry W. Williams, 
John C. Rose, Fabian Franklin, Henry P. Goddard, 
Julian Le Roy White, Alfred S. Niles, Edward Stabler, 
Jr., and Redmond C. Stewart. 

The meeting was followed by a banquet. The 
committee in charge was composed of Messrs. Tuck 
(chairman), Bonaparte, Packard, Reynolds and Carson, 


IMinois. 


State Civil Service Bill Passed.—House Bill No. 
121 was signed by the Governor on May 17. This 
bill which, while going through the legislature, received 
the name of the “half loaf” bill, applies only to the 
employees in the service of the charitable institutions of 
the State, and covers only about 1900 employees. (See 
22 G. G. 73.) 

Michigan. 

Prospects of a Civil Service Law.—For some time 
there has been before the Legislature a bill providing 
for the application of civil service rules to the employees 
of the city of Detroit. Under the terms of this bill all 
municipal employees lower than the heads of depart- 
ments, who hold clerical positions, would be subject to 
the rules with the exception of chief clerks. The bill 
has been indorsed by Mayor Codd and certain other 
city officials, by the Board of Commerce, by the Muni- 
cipal League and by a number of gentlemen prominent 
in public and private life. It is believed that the only 
real opposition to the bill comes from a few politicians, 
who believe that the ability to deliver votes is the proper 
criterion by which to select municipal officers. 


Wisconsin. 


The Warner Bill—The Warner civil service bill 
has passed both Houses of the Legislature and is now 
( Continued on page 88.) 
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Mr. Bonaparte. 





THE selection of Mr. Bonaparte by the President to 
succeed Mr. Morton as Secretary of the Navy, will not 
require any elaborate explanations for members of the 
League. Not because the appointment will please the 
South, not because he will some day, though a Repub- 
lican, force Mr. Roosevelt against his will, to run for 
the Presidency on a Democratic ticket, not because of 
any power of his to corall and organize negroes, has 
Mr. Bonaparte been appointed, but because he is a 
judicious man and a wise counsellor, a good man to 
have in a Cabinet at the head of any department. 

Now will Mr. Bonaparte’s correspondents redouble 
their offers ‘gladly and quietly to donate,” half the 
salary of any office he may bestow upon them, and he, 
on his side, will find it all the more difficult to convince 
them that he has not had this job in his eye for the 
last long time. 

Mr. Bonaparte’s colleagues in the various good works 
in which he has had a hand will be glad, for the sake 
of the country, that the President has added him to the 
strength of the Cabinet, and they know that it was 
his sense of duty alone that impelled him to accept, but 
they will have some reason to fear that this same sense 
of duty may make Mr. Bonaparte feel constrained to 
withdraw in a measure from a number of institutions 
with which he has long been identified, lest he should 
find himself in a position where he might be compelled 
“to criticize himself.” And yet if a divided duty were 
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ever to force such an obligation upon him, he would be 
sure to fulfil it so wittily and gracefully, that it would 
seem a pity should he feel obliged to deprive himself of 
the opportunity. 

If however, Mr. Bonaparte insists upon avoiding 
such a risk, his friends will have to resign themselves to 
lending him for a few years to the State, in the hope 
that when he has done with war on the ocean, he will 
come back to those more peaceful battle fields of civic 
warfare, in which he has fought so well and won so 
many victories. 


Status of the Parties Concerned in the New York 
Investigation by the State Civil Service 
Commission. 





WHATEVER may be the outcome of the investigation 
which is now being carried on by the State Civil Service 
Commission into the administration of the civil service 
law in the city of New York, it may be said that, so far 
as the status of all parties is concerned, the investigation, 
has been conducted upon precisely the proper theory. 

In spite of this fact, however, there appears to exist 
a certain amount of misunderstanding on the part of 
the public, and perhaps even in the minds of some 
persons who should be better informed, as to what that 
status is, and it is important that this misunderstanding 
should be cleared up in order, first, that the Municipal 
Commission should suffer no injustice by reason of the 
action of the Association and, second, that the Associ- 
ation should not suffer by reason of any action by the 
State Board, founded on what the Municipal Commis- 
sion contends is the popular conception of the status 
of the parties, rather than on their true status as it 
actually exists. 

In other words, the Municipal Commission, we 
understand, contends that the popular impression is that 
the Civil Service Reform Association has brought 
charges against it before the State Board and it contends 
further that the State Board, if it does not confine its 
investigation to those charges, ought at all events to 
report separately upon them and should state whether 
they have or have not been sustained as made. 

If the State Board were sitting as a court for the 
trial of specific charges of malfeasance in office, and it 
such specific charges had been brought against the 
Municipal Commission by the Civil Service Reform 
Association, the contention of the Municipal Commis- 
sion might be well founded, but this is not the state ot 
the case. . 
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It must be explained in the first place that the State 
Commission has power, under the law, to make investi- 
gations into the action of all municipal commissions, 
and it also has the power, recently exercised for the 
first time in the case of the city of Troy, to remove 


municipal commissioners and to appoint others in their 
places. 


Not often has the State Board used its power of 
investigation over the city of New York. Its last 
visitation here, made like the present one, at the 
instance of the Civil Service Reform Association, was 
in the case of the nineteen sergeants in the Police De- 
partment whose promotion to captain in 1900 and 1g0I 
was declared by a report of the State Board to have 
been illegal, and whose claims figured so long in the 
courts, in the case known as Greene v. Knox. 

But the State Board does not need to be moved in 
order that it shall act. It can act of its own motion. 
Yet if it sees, from facts laid before it by the Civil Service 
Reform Association, that there exists sufficient grounds 
for making an investigation and thereupon makes one, 
then the duty of the Association is done. Its case, so 
far as it can be said to have a case, is made out. 

It was for an investigation that the Association 
asked, not for the punishment or removal of any 
officials, and it accompanied this request with a descrip- 
tion of certain evidence, and with the intimation that it 
was not in a position to discover all the facts, as it 
could neither summons witnesses nor administer oaths. 

All this is clearly shown in the letter of the Associ- 
ation to the State Commission, summarizing the 
matters upon which among others, it asked for the 
investigation. This letter contains the following passage: 

We are satisfied from our close observation of the administration of 
the merit system, and from the facts which have been called to our 
attention by others, that serious abuses exist, and we believe the situation 
is such as to warrant an investigation by an official body, having power 
to subpoena witnesses and compel the production of records, not only as to 
the matters to which we call specific attention, but as to the administra- 
tion of the law generally, We would respectfully ask that the investi- 
gation be made broad enough in scope to include the questions arising 
as to the compliance with the law and rules in spirit and in letter by 
heads of departments, as well as their enforcement by the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission. 

We submit herewith a /istof matters into which we have examined 
and which we ask should be made subjects of investigation by your Com- 
mission. ‘They are here sub-divided into matters for which the Com- 
misssion has the sole responsibility, and matters in which t1e responsi- 
bility for abuses, if found to exist, is to be shared by the ‘commission 
and the heads of departments. 

One circumstance introduces a certain element of 
complication into the situation, namely that one of the 
subjects brought up for investigation by the Associ- 


ation before the State Board were charges. They were 
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charges against Henry Berlinger, Secretary of the Muni- 
cipal Commission, but these charges, as charges, were 
addressed to the Municipal Commission, not to the 
State Board. The position taken by the Association in 
its communication to the State Board was that if the 
facts which it asked the State Board to consider prove 
to be true, it is impossible for any Commission to ad- 
minister the civil service law efficiently through the 
medium of its present Secretary, and that it was the duty 
of the Municipal Commission itself to investigate those 
charges. 

All this is plainly shown in the preliminary state- 
ments made by President Milliken of the State Board 
and by Mr. McCook, its counsel, at the opening session. 
These statements are well worth quoting as models in 
definition of the status of all parties concerned. 
dent Milliken opened the session by saying : 


Presi- 


Gentlemen, a word before you begin. ‘The State Commission is here 
to make, and is charged by the law to make, investigation concerning and 
report upon all matters touching the enforcement and effect of the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act, and under our regulations we from time 
to time make official visitations to the cities of the State for the purpose of 
informing ourselves in regard to the administration of the law in these 
cities and of putting ourselvesin closer touch with the Municipal Com- 
mission. It is for that purpose we have come to New York, to make 
an official visitation and incidentally to that we are here to listen and 
to make an investigation along the lines suggested in the communication 
received from the Reform Association, 
for the Commission 


Mr. McCook then said: 


Gentlemen of the State Commission, you have done me the honor 
of requesting me to act as your attorney in the matter of investigating 
the administration of the Civil Service Law, and Rules. I have been 
working upon procuring evidence largely through the Civil Service Re- 
form Association, which drafted the presentment and exhibits, already 
before you. 

At the outset I should like to state that no individual or body which 
has collected evidence or assisted in its presentation wishes to be in the 
position of accusing any other individual or body. Whatever criticism 
there may be involved in the evidence, is as the evidence may show. 
You have decided to hold an investigation of the administration of the 
law and rules and I am informed that the attitude of the Civil Service 
Reform Association is simply that it desires only the fullest possible in- 
vestigation of the conditions. I shall ask your attention to the matters 
directly involved or that have been covered in the original presentment 
of the Civil Service Reform Association. JZ shall also at a later time 
suggest the advisability, after you have finished considering the evidence 
laid before you, of leaving the Secretary of the Commission or the Ex- 
aminer, or both, to make a supplementary investigation in the city as to 
details which we have been unable to furnish, all of which we have not 
had the means to supply so far, and which the Civil Service Reform 
Association, as I am informed, will be very glad to assist the Secretary 
and Examiner in investigating. 


Mr. McCook appears as counsel 


At the present time I shall confine myself principally, however, to 
the matters in the presentment, already covered in the presentment of 
the Civil Service Reform Association. 


The scope of the investigation was then taken up 
and defined. Mr. Talley, of the Municipal Commission, 
said : 
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Allow me a word, Mr. President, simply that you may understand 
the status of both sides here. I presume from the remarks of your 
counsel, as well as from the wording of your resolution upon which this 
inquiry was ordered, ‘hat the investigation is to take up those matters 
presented in a communication from the Civil Service Reform Association 
under date of April 6, 1905, the wording of your resolution being that 
the Commission will inspect the State civil service and officially visit 
New York on May 18, 1905, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
method of the administration of the civil service law in that city and be- 
gin such inquiry at 10 o'clock of the forenoon of that day, by consider- 


ing the matters presented in acommunication of the Civil Service Reform 
Association. 


To this Mr. Milliken replied : 


We begin the sitting by considering all the matters contained in 
that, but we have come to New York for the purpose of making an in- 
quiry into the administration of the law. 


It will be seen that the State Commission did not 
permit the Association to be put in the position of a 
maker of specific charges or to limit the investigation to 
the matters brought up by it, and throughout the in- 
vestigation the State Commission adhered steadily to its 
original and correct position. 

We submit that whatever may be the outcome of 
this investigation, the status of the parties as defined at 
the outset should be allowed to stand unchanged in the 
report. It is quite possible that the Commission has 
been able to explain a number of matters which, on 
their face, appeared irregular. If so the Association is 
prepared to rejoice, but it cannot suffer itself to be 
blamed for giving the Commission a chance for exoner- 
ation. To brand the Association as not having proved 
charges which it began by saying it was not in a 
position to prove, would be to frame the report on a 
theory different from that on which the investigation was 
asked, different from that on which it was conducted 
and false to the real status ofall the parties concerned. 


Mayor Weaver of Philadelphia. 





MAYOR Weaver's acts outlined in another column 
warrant the earnest approval of every friend of good 
government. In the war he is now waging against cor- 
ruption and graft he has received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the people of Philadelphia. There is every 
reason to believe that marked and permanent success 
will crown his efforts and those of his supporters. 





THE report on legislation of the Assistant Secretary 
of the New York Association, shows that Mayor 
McClellan has, in the main, done well in the disposition 
he has made of the bills affecting the civil service 
that have come before him this year. He must be 
credited with having rejected on behalf of the city the 
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Yale pension bill; a bill to increase rank and salaries in 
the Bureau of Combustibles; a bill providing that men 
might become patrolmen at any age if only they were 
not over thirty at the time their applications were filed ; 
a bill restoring salaries reduced under the Sweep Bills 
of 1902; two bills for reinstatement and one bad 
claim. 

But the Mayor has not shown himself unswervingly 
true to the principles of civil service reform, for he 
must be charged with having signed a number of bills 
allowing the payment of vicious claims, and several 
looking to the reinstatement of dismissed officials, bills 
which inevitably tend to undermine the discipline of 
the departments. 

The record of the Governor is better, though of course 
fewer bad bills came up to him, than came before the 
Mayor. He vetoed a mischievous volunteer fireman bill, 
and one as to the effect of youthful crimes, upon entry 
to the service, but better than this he vetoed all re- 
hearing and reinstatement bills ; the improper claim 
of the Dockmasters, and the vicious and antiquated 
claim of Valentine M. Collins. 

The Association is to be congratulated, that, thanks 
to the Mayor and the Governor, only three out of the 
one hundred bills which it opposed, have become laws. 
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in the hands of Governor LaFollette. The fact that the 
Governor has submitted the bill to several civil service 
experts for criticism would indicate that the prospects 
of his signing it are good, but at the present writing no 
notice has been given that he has signed it. (See 22 


GG. 58). 





Report of the Assistant Secretary of the New 
York Association on Legislation During 
the Past Session. 





The legislature adjourned May 5, three weeks later 
than last year. During the session the office of the 
Association kept track of all bills affecting the civil ser- 
vice. Between 150 and 160 bills were kept on the 
special file of the office, the Association receiving 
through the Legislative Bureau of the City Club reports 
on the progress of these bills. 

On 106 of these bills the Association took action, 
by briefs to the respective committees of the legislature, 
to the Mayor, to the Governor and by appearance at 
hearings. These bills fell into five groups, as follows: 

(1) Bills to amend the civil service law; (2) bills to 
amend the charter of the city of New York; (3) bills 
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to reinstate policemen, firemen and others in con- 
travention of existing civil service law and rules; (4) 
bills to grant payment for services rendered in violation 
of the civil service law and rules; (5) miscellaneous bills 


Bills to Amend the Civil Service Law.—Of these 
there were eleven, all of which were opposed. None of 
them became law. The most important of these bills 
were the following : 

(1) Assembly Bill No. 259, introduced by Mr. 
Burns, providing for the retirement and pensioning of 
veterans of the civil war in the civi! service ; (2) Senate 
Bill No. 1512, introduced by Mr. Murphy, providing 
that persons convicted of crime committed before the 
age of 14, should not be debarred from taking civil ser- 
vice examinations. The law now makes it discretion- 
ary with the Commission whether it shall admit such 
persons to the examinations or not, and the Association 
felt that it would be unwise to take this power from 
them and would also establish an unforiunate precedent. 
(3) Assembly Bill No. 1030, introduced by Mr. Stevens, 
seeking to extend the restrictions on the power of re- 
moval so as to include honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors of the United States army and navy; (4) 
Assembly Bill No. 1238, introduced by Mr. McManus, 
seeking to include in the non-competitive class all per- 
sons earning $2 or less per day; (5) Senate Bill No. 
442, introduced by Mr. Hawkins, providing that the 
compensation of veterans should not be reduced ; (6) 
Assembly Bill No. 2317, introduced by Mr. Cooper, 
providing for the restoration of veterans salaries, re- 
duced by the ‘Sweep Bills” of 1902; (7) Senate Bill 
No. 1176, introduced by Mr. Hawkins, providing for 
preference in appointment to be extended to honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors and marines of the regular 
army and navy of the United States. 


Bills to Amend the New York Charter.—Of these 
there were twenty-nine on which the Association took 
action, of which three became law as follows: 

(1) Senate Bill No. 1184, introduced by Senator 
Burr, provided for the taking over by the city of New 
York of certain ferries. This bill as passed met the 
objection of the Association to its earlier form. As the 
law now stands, the present employees of the ferries 
are required to pass a non-competitive examination be- 
fore being included in the civil service of the city of 
New York; (2) Senate Bill No. 559, introduced by 
Senator Grady, provided for the retirement from active 
service of certain employees in the Department of 
Finance. The bill although devised to secure the pay- 
ment of a pension toa particular indvidual in the Finance 
Department who had been there a long time and had 
become blind, was so general in its terms as to cover 
the cases of some twenty-four employees in that depart- 
ment during the next few years; (3) Senate Bill No. 
945, introduced by Senator Gardner, brought within 
the scope of the civil service law regarding removals 
from office, employees in the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Buildings in the different boroughs. The Asso- 
ciation favored this bill and the Secretary appeared be- 
fore the Mayor in support of it. 
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Of the bills under this head which failed to pass, 
the most important was the Yale Bill, Senate No. 1295, 
providing for a general pension fund for civil employees. 
This bill, with certain minor amendments, was the succes- 
sor of the Remsen Bill of last year, and was opposed on 
its inherent defects rather than on the broad principle of 
pensions to civil employees. The bill passed the legis- 
lature as an alleged part of a political movement, but 
Mayor McClellan vetoed it. At the hearing before the 
Mayor, the Secretary of the Association appeared in 
opposition to it. 

The bills introduced by the Committee of Nine, 
amending the Charter in regard to the Police Depart- 
ment, failed to pass the legislature. They contained 
some excellent civil service provisions, among them a 
provision for a better system of efficiency records and a 
plan by which detective duty was to be made a detail 
from the uniformed force without entailing any increase 
of rank. 


Various bills were introduced which sought to lower 
the standard of efficiency in the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments, such as those requiring only a physical examin- 
ation for veteran volunteer firemen; for promoting to a 
higher rank the recipients of certain medals; transfer- 
ring stokers to the uniformed force; and even the grant- 
ing of preference in employment as police matrons to 
widows of policemen and firemen. Assembly Bill No. 
1996, introduced by Mr. Freidel, sought to grant mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Combustibles increased compen- 
sation and rank in the uniformed force. It was reported 
to have had a very strong lobby behind it, but was 
vetoed by the Mayor. 


Reinstatement and Rehearing Bills. —Of these there 
were twenty-nine, most of them providing for the re- 
hearing of charges on which persons had been dis- 
missed from the police and fire forces. The Association 
filed a general brief against this class of bills with the 
Cities Committees of the Assembly and the Senate, the 
Mayor and the Governor. Among these rehearing bills 
were several familiar ones. For the most part they 
died in the Cities Committee of the Senate. No rein- 
statement bill became a law, Governor Higgins vetuing 
the five which the Mayor approved. 


Claim Bills —Of these there were twenty which the 
Association opposed. A number of them were peren- 
nial claims, such as those of Valentine M. Collins, 
Richard E. Taylor and James C. Daly. Of the 
claims opposed by this Association only two be- 
came law. One was the claim of Rudolf Confield, 
a probation officer, appointed to succeed Frederick 
King. A law had been passed granting to King a 
salary and his successor was unable to draw the salary 
as it applied only to King by name. Probation officers 
serve without compensation and have not been ap- 
pointed through competition The Association therefore 
opposed the bill as legislation for a particular individual. 
The question of the payment and classification of pro- 
bation officers is a bothersome one and it is to be re- 
gretted that the legislature did not pass the bill intro- 
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duced this session which would have eliminated the 
difficulty. The other was a bill to pay certain court 
officers for services rendered without regard to the civil 
service law during a contest as to the tenure of office of 
the appointing power. 


Miscellaneous Bills—Of these there were thirteen 
on which the Association took action. Of those opposed 
by the Association none became law. Of those which 
failed to pass perhaps the most important was the bill 
providing for a Commissioner of Records of New York 
county. This bill entailed a needless expenditure of 
money upon the city of New York and was severely 
criticised in the press. It had a questionable civil ser- 
vice provision and was therefore opposed by the Associ- 
ation. 

The Association opposed a bill providing for ap- 
pointment to a minor office in Utica through non-com- 
petitive examination, and on the opposition of the 
Association the bill was amended to meet objections, 
and subsequently passed. 





Thus out of about one hundred bills opposed by the 
Association, only three became laws—two minor claim 
bills and a pension bill passed to relieve an individual 
case. That more bills hostile to the principles of civil 
service reform were not passed is due to no merit of the 
Legislature, which passed an unusually large number of 
bills vicious from a civil service standpoint at least. 

Mayor McClellan is to be commended for his action 
in rejecting all bills attacking civil service reform princi- 
ples in general, although he approved a number of bills 
in individual cases, which appealed perhaps to personal 
sympathy. The support given by Governor Higgins to 
the cause of civil service reform, in vetoing, almost 
without exception, bills contrary to its spirit, is highly 
gratifying. 

ALBERT DE ROODE, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The introducers of the bills mentioned specifically in 
the above report are as follows: 
ASSEMBLYMEN 


William H. Burns 4th Assembly District New York 
Louis Freidel 8th i = New York 
Thomas J. McManus 15th = s New York 
Charles F. Murphy 1oth ss 5 Kings 
Frank L. Stevens Ist . ps Rensselaer 
John R. Yale Putnam County 
SENATORS 
Carll S. Burr, Jr. Ist Senate District New York 
Charles Cooper 8th ‘* = Kings 
Frank T. Gardner oth =‘ Kings 
Thomas F. Grady 14th ‘ = New York 
John A. Hawkins 2Ist ‘ e New York 


Fourth Annual Report of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of Massachusetts. 





The resolutions written by Miss Foster and read to- 
day give with accuracy and beauty the relation of Mrs. 
Whitman to the work of the Auxiliary.* As we meet 


* Printed at 21 G. G. 168. 
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without her we gratefully remember her enthusiasm and 
wisdom, her patience and devotion, her courtesy and 
courage, and we are glad that in these resolutions our 
thoughts and feelings find adequate expression. 

Since last January we have added one new branch, 
in Waltham, and have formed our Boston members into 
a separate branch, so that now almost all our one thou- 
sand and twenty-six members come under the super- 
vision of one of our eight branches. Our State Execu- 
tive Committee is thus relieved of much responsibility 
and can devote more energy to work outside Massachu- 
setts. Each branch herewith makes record of its year’s 
work, 

The Boston Branch was formed in the spring of 
1904, a general meeting being first held at which Mr. 
Storey spoke. In April the Executive Committee, 
representing the widely separated districts of Boston, 
met and formed plans. Now another general meeting 
for the branch is to be held and workers asked for. As 
Boston furnishes so many members to this branch there 
should be no difficulty in procuring them. Here is the 
chance of doing definite work for the cause which Bos- 
ton members have before now desired. 

The Brookline Branch has suggestive experience to 
give us. The Superintendent of Schools in Brookline 
felt that civil service reform was too advanced a subject 
for the grammar schools, but after witnessing the chil- 
dren’s interest in a talk by Mr. McAneny and in the 
prize essays planned by the branch, he changed his 
mind, and gave his consent to the introduction of a 
pamphlet on the subject, provided the teachers ap- 
proved. To ensure this, the branch next had the teach- 
ers listen to Professor Sedgwick, whose address roused 
all the necessary enthusiasm. The council of the branch 
has held a meeting, and several classes for study have 
been formed ; they are to follow the selections on civil 
service reform chosen by Mrs. Volkmann. Mr Mc- 
Aneny was asked to address the branch as well as these 
public school classes. 

The Cambridge Branch is planning to start an advis- 
ory council. It has held four meetings. Two of these 
were addressed by Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, and the other 
two by Mr. Morse, Principal of the Manual Training 
School, and by Mayor Daly of Cambridge, respectively. 
It has given three prizes for essays, one to a postoffice 
clerk, and the others to girls belonging to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. It has greatly helped 
the State Executive Committee by the very careful re- 
port of Mrs. G. H. Parker on the Middlesex County 
Jail and House of Correction at Cambridge. 

The Lowell Branch has held two meetings, one 
for reports and one addressed by Miss Nichols. It has 
made efforts, not as yet successful, in regard to the use 
of the pamphlets in the schools; and through Mrs. Fox 
has put the Auxiliary in its debt for a report on the 
Middlesex County Jail at Lowell. 

The Lynn Branch has held two open meetings; at 
one Mr. Vaughan spoke, at the other Miss Nichols. It 
has held four other meetings, one of which had a pro- 
gram by the members, an excellent way to stimulate 
interest, and the remaining three were devoted to study, 
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with the aid of Mrs. Rice’s “ Outline on Civil Service 
Reform.” It has awarded two prizes to pupils in the 
classical and English high schools and the successful 
essays were published in the local newspapers. 


The Salem Branch has investigated the Essex 
County Jail and House of Correction at Salem for the 
State Committee. It has held two meetings; one ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Oakley, of Philadelphia, and one in 
which the Salem Women’s Club joined with the branch, 
addressed by Mr. H. G. Chapman, of New York, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the National League. This meeting 
was open to the public. The branch has so far tried 
vainly to persuade its local schools to adopt our lessons 
on the civil service. 


The Waltham Branch, formed last summer, held its 
first meeting a month ago Two committees were ap- 
pointed, one to ascertain what offices in Waltham come 
within the civil service rules, the other to endeavor to 
introduce our pamphlets into the high school. It would 
be well if all the branches followed the example of this 
youngest one in making a complete list of all positions 
in its city coming under Federal or State civil service 
rules, and then learned in which of the various possible 
ways appointments were made to these positions, and 
whether improvements in the system were necessary. 


The Worcester Branch has made a gain of twenty- 
three members during the last year, bringing its total 
number up to one hundred and twelve members. It has 
succeeded in having civil service reform taught in the 
three high schools and has offered one of our bronze 
medals to the pupil who shall write the the best essay 
on “A Comparison of the Merit System with the Spoils 
System in.the Appointment of City, State, and National 
Officials.” The branch is to be congratulated on its 
success in inspiring the superintendent of a large boys’ 
club to take up the subject and to promise to give a 
series of talks upon it himself to the boys. Mrs. Rice’s 
pamphlet for the study of civil service reform has been 
revised by her and more than seven hundred copies dis- 
tributed. A class of twenty-six met fortnightly last 
winter for study, using this excellent ** Outline” and 
this winter aclass of the same number is to study 
municipal government. In addition to the monthly 
meetings of the Executive Committee two general 
meetings have been held. At one Mr. Hall, Secretary 
of the Worcester Board of Civil Service Examiners, and 
General Rockwood Hoar spoke, and at the other Dr. 
Engler of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. This 
branch gave the State Committee a report on the Wor- 
cester County Jail and House of Correction at Worcester. 

The College Prize offered by the State Committee a 
year agowas awarded to Mr. Beverly W. Bond, Jr., 
graduate student of Johns Hopkins University, for his 
scholarly essay on ‘ The Relations of Civil Service Re- 
form to the Appointment of Teachers in the Public 
Schools.”” This essay has since been published by us. 
Our only other new publication this year is a pamphlet 
called “ Civil Service Reform as Demanded by Presi- 
dents and Statesmen,” a series of quotations taken 
chiefly from the reports of the United States Civil Ser- 
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vice Commission, It was prepared especially for the 
civil service reform sessions at the biennial meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs which took 
place at St. Louis last May. 


Our work in the schools has accomplished more 
good than anything else we have attempted. Mr. H. 
J. Milligan, of Indiana, has said of this method of influ- 
ence: “This is effective work, and if it could be uai- 
versally done the result in a few years would be marked.” 
The encouraging and appreciative letters which we are 
constantly receiving from teachers and professors, high 
school principals and college presidents, confirm his 
words. We have now offered our pamphlets directly to 
almost all the normal schools and colleges in the country, 
besides sending our circular letter to a very great num- 
ber of high schools. This letter was sent last winter to 
the high schools in Connecticut by the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education of Connecticut, at his own 
suggestion and with his endorsement. During the past 
year twenty-six thousand copies of our Cary and Wood- 
ruff pamphlets have been distributed to three hundred and 
sixty schools. The adoption of the pamphlets by one 
thousand schools and colleges means that one out ot 
nine of our secondary schools and colleges has accepted 
them. Of great help in the distribution of our pamph- 
lets have been the notices published in the Oxd/ook, 
the ation, and other papers. Requests for literature 
have come not only from all over the United States but 
from Germany and Japan. We are now asking one 
hundred and twenty-five educational journals to insert 
the notice of our offer of free pamphlets. 


The Federation Bulletin, the official organ of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs, has 
proved a most efficient means of spreading abroad 
knowledge of the merit system. Almost every number 
has contained an article on the subject contributed 
either by ourselves or by the Federation Civil Service 
Reform Committee. This committee labors so steadily 
and wisely among the women’s clubs of our State that 
there is little we need to do except to help provide 
literature and speakers. The demand for both is con- 
stantly increasing. Those who have most frequently 
given their services in speaking to the clubs are Mr. 
Vaughan, Mr. Dana, Miss Bacon, Mrs. R. C. Cabot, 
and our Assistant Secretary. In our Assistant Secre- 
tary we are greatly favored. To her hard work, ability 
and alertness our Auxiliary owes, in very large meas- 
ure, its record of success. From clubs outside the State 
we frequently have requests for literature, either for 
distribution at club or Federation meetings or for assist- 
ance in preparing papers. The wide-spread reputation 
of the Massachusetts Auxiliary as a bureau of inform- 
ation and as a distribution agency surely ought to be a 
source of pleasure to its members. 

When we worked with the Massachusetts Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association last winter in opposing the 
Spanish War Veteran’s Preference Bill, the women’s 
clubs and Good Government League of Cambridge, as 
well as our members, gave a ready response and we se- 
cured seventeen hundred and seventy signatures protest- 
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ing against this measure. We are already preparing to 
make our annual opposition to this bill which each year, 
under some new form, a little less grasping in its de- 
mands, becomes just so much the more likely to pass. 
This year we mean to ask our members not only for 
their own signatures, but for as many others as they can 
possibly get. As one of our Executive Committee 
said: ‘We ought to need horses and carts to haul our 
protests up to the State House. We ought to send in 
tons of protests!” Last winter we compiled a list of 
those representatives who voted in favor of the bill, 
which was published by the Boston Herald the Spring- 
field Republican, and GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


We are trying to make an investigation of the county 
jails of Massachusetts as a preliminary step in the cam- 
paign of the Massachusetts Association to secure the in- 
clusion of county offices under the civil service law. We 
have so far received reports on different jails from our 
Cambridge, Lowell, Salem, and Worcester Branches, and 
from Mrs. Winslow Warren and Miss Rosamond Allen, 
and we here record our hearty thanks to them for this 
real service. 


We devoted the summer principally to the endeavor 
to create sympathetic public interest all over the country 
in the newly established districts of the National Civil 
Service Commission so that people should be awake to 
its work, and be interested, not indifferent, nor antago- 
nistic. One hundred and fifty persons were appealed 
to for advice; over seven thousand pamphlets were sent 
out to California, Indian Territory, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin, the chief part of them, however, 
going to St. Louis, Missouri, and to Portland, Oregon, 
because both cities have a present need. In the former, 
where we supplied the Civil Service Reform Association 
and the members of the city legislature, there is a cam- 
paign in progress for a city civil service law which is 
favored by the mayor but opposed by the Legislature; 
and in the latter city there is a bad civil service com- 
mission protected by the mayor. Here we worked 
through the Municipal Association. We are also mak- 
ing a special effort to interest the Legislature of Colo- 
rado and the women’s clubs of the State, as there is 
hope for the passage this winter of a State civil service 
law for Colorado. The names of the great majority of 
the one hundred and fifty people at first appealed to 
were supplied by Miss Perkins, of Concord, who puts 
into all her work the very noblest spirit and who origin- 
ated the movement in favor of civil service reform in 
the women’s clubs, to which movement now rapidly 
growing we all look with great hope. 

Now for new plans :— 


First. We mean to adopt a medal as reward for the 
best essays on civil service subjects. The medal is be- 
ing designed by Miss Grimes under superintendence of 
Saint Gaudens, and the New York Auxiliary joins with 
us in the order. 

Second. The requests from libraries for our pamph- 
lets has led to the idea of supplying them more gener- 
ally and thus reaching the public at large. 
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Third. We rejoice to announce that at last we are 
equipped, by Miss Elizabeth L Cary, with a grammar 
school pamphlet. We are kindly permitted by the New 
York Auxiliary to join in its publication. We now 
have, therefore, (provided that the members of the Aux- 
iliary will stand behind their Executive Committee) the 
power of reaching thousands of our future citizens who 
will never enter a high school, and who are the very 
ones we most wish to influence, The great need for 
raising the political ideals of those who will soon have 
votes has within the last few weeks been brought 
strikingly before us by the election in Boston as Repre- 
sentative and as Alderman of two men who at the time 
were convicted and in jail. Twenty-three thousand men 
gave their votes for Alderman Curley ! 

Your Executive Committee is grateful indeed for the 
splendidly hearty response to the request made at the be- 
ginning of last year for gifts necessary if we were to carry 
on the work. We are grateful for every one of these 
gifts, large or small. In all they amounted to about 
$600. The work has been carried on and again the 
treasury is depleted, and the fees will not be enough for 
the expenses of the coming year unless we decrease 
our work. We must, therefore, again ask for donations 
or for sustaining membership fees. 

The scope of our work is vast. We must never for- 
get the needs of the Federal service. As Commissioner 
Greene said last year, ‘Civil service reform has so far 
extended but to a comparatively limited part of even 
the Federal civil service.” We have not only the 
Federal service to perfect, but also the great majority of 
States and cities to persuade to adopt this nobler 
method. How shall all this be? It seems a labor fit 
for Hercules alone, yet the New England prophet, 
William Ellery Channing, has said: ‘A high end in 
the community is an impulse which individuals can 
hardly withstand. Whatever the community demands 
will be done.’”’ Let us share his faith, and labor un- 
remittingly, each one of us, to do her small part. 

MABEL LYMAN. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


All our minds are filled to-day with the thought of 
our illustrious President, Mrs. Whitman, and what I say 
is only what seems to me the meaning of a message 
from her written some years ago to a young friend. 
She wrote: 

“IT love tosee you stretch your young strength to the 
old endeavor.” The words are luminous with her own 
courage as she stood here the last two years utterly 
loyal to the end, unfaltering in soul however the body 
faltered. 

We are called on to stretch our strength, great or 
small as it may be, to the old endeavor. This endeavor 
for us, members of this society, is in its essence the 
cause of patriotism, a cause forever old and forever new. 
We call ourselves civil service reformers because through 
civil service reform the nation is purified, but this work 
is only a means to the end that our country may be in- 
deed our country, and stand, as Lincoln said, “for 
liberty and hope to all the world.” 
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Washington freed the new-born nation from the op- 
pression of England and lifted it above its own doubt- 
ing timidity and vacillation. Lincoln freed the country 
from the bondage of slavery and the curse of sec- 
tionalism 


Their work is not yet done though it take forever 
new forms. There is still the tyrrany and the slavery 
of degraded self-seeking among us. There is still timid- 
ity, indifference, and vacillation. Our country calls on 
us to free it from the narrow-minded and the private- 
spirited, and above all to lift from its burden the heavy 
weight of those who are indifferent. How can a nation 
endure when it has on it continually the drag and strain 
of thousands of citizens who accept its benefits, but who 
do not lift a finger to further its progress ? 


A society like ours is beautiful in its birth and in its 
growth because it is born of the passion always present 
among us to help the nation, and draws to itself the 
noble, glowing souls whose imagination can see the 
meaning of things invisible and eternal and who know 
that the life of their beloved country must be constantly 
sustained, nurtured, and set free, like any growing life. 
We cannot help our country once and then leave it to 
take care of itself any more than we can water a lily 
once and then forget it. 


How then can we perpetually help our ceuntry ? 
There are three ways: we must care, we must know, 
we must give. 

One of Mrs. Whitman’s great qualities was her 
abundant power of caring. I believe that no one went 
to her on any errand whatsoever, found her ever in- 
different, bored, or preoccupied. No one came away 
without being warmed by the fire of her creative sym- 
pathy. 


We must not only care for our country, we must 
know fully and accurately what it stands for and what 


it needs. It is knowledge that gives power to help and 
it is knowledge that strengthens love. That is why we 


especially welcome the study classes which many of our 
branches have taken up, that is why we say to all of you, 
join such a class and make yourselves a power through 
intimate knowledge. 

Third, we must give. Of our money liberally, for the 
work has shown its value, and is too great to be stinted; 
of our interest, by such generous sympathy as Mrs. 
Whitman so wonderfully exemplified in all her work. 
It is good to have this large society. It should be still 
better to have direct offers of help in time, money, or 
strength, for the life of our association, like the life of 
our country, depends on the responsiveness and the 
loyalty of every one of its members. 

I want to close as I began, with the thought of Mrs. 
Whitman, and I cannot do it better than by reading 
these beautiful resolutions written by one of the mem- 
bers of our Executive Committee. 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT. 
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Extracts from the Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Association. 


FREDERIC ALMY, SECRETARY. 


The Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association was 
organized twenty-four years ago, in 1881, and through 
all these years the executive committee has met 
monthly. <A majority of its twenty-one members have 
served on the committee for more than fifteen years. 
This proves at least that Buffalo reformers do not tire, 
and that zeal for a new cause has been followed by 
loyalty to an old one. 

The Buffalo civil service rules were the third in this 
country. The first were issued in Brooklyn in Septem- 
ber, 1884, under Mayor Seth Low; then came New 
York in November, and Buffalo in December of the 
same year, followed by Boston in March, 1885. These 
rules were carried in the face of the violent opposition 
and angry contempt of all the politicians and most news- 
papers. In these first rules, twenty-one years ago, 
seven per cent., or 37 out of 511 city employees were 
in the competitive class. Now 84 per cent., or 1,839 
outof 2,186 city places are filled by competitive examin- 
ation. In both cases these figures exclude teachers and 
laborers, who are appointed through a special sort of 
civil service system. Finally, in June, 1901, after long 
effort on the part of this Association, the civil service 
law was extended to our county offices. 

Moreover, opposition and prejudice have given way 
to a universal support of the law by the press and 
public. 

This success was accomplished in part by an active 
propaganda, especially among labor unions, and in larger 
part by the object-lesson of the law itself as adminis- 
tered by the arduous and devoted labors of the official 
commissions of the various mayors. In this work many 
of our members have borne an honorable part. Mr. 
Wheeler, for instance, has been on the municipal com- 
mission for thirteen years, ending last month, and others 
of our members have been hardly less devoted. Messrs. 
Sprague, Olmsted, Loomis, Ricker, Rice and Cook of 
our committee have all given years of service on the 
commission. 

It might seem as if there was nothing more to do. 
And yet, with this long record of success, we see to-day 
in this city civil service reform to some extent in dis- 
favor, its sincerity and effectiveness doubted, and even 
the honesty of some of its best friends and supporters 
publicly questioned by a chairman of a day. Wise 
measures should be taken at once to recover public con- 
fidence so far as it has been lost, and to correct or re- 
move this impression. 

With faithful, honest, diligent commissioners giving 
more time than busy men could afford to give, there are 
still some of us who think that we have had weak civil 
service in Buffalo, and we should hardly have been 
patient so long if the administration of the law had not 
been in the hands of its friends. They were doing their 
best, but their best was not enough. 
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To narrate in detail the points on which the com- 
mission and the Association have differed with themselves 
and with each other would be most unprofitable. 
Finally, a disagreement as to whether certain promo- 
tions in the fire department should be by competitive 
or pass examination caused such dissension as almost to 
split in two permanently both the commission and the 
Association. For all civil service reformers it has been 
a year of unalloyed excitement. Mr. Sprague has 
hardly found a higher temperature in Spain than he left 
in Buffalo. No member of the commission has needed 
to go South this winter for warmth. Our Association 
has now got together again, but a new and entirely in- 
experienced commission has been appointed. 

We are trying to apply village economics to a 
metropolis. Unpaid volunteer service should be fos- 
tered by every city and such unpaid service is freely 
given by men who are glad to serve Buffalo, but to 
make this service serviceable, to make it really effective 
it must be properly supported. The commission has to 
prepare examination papers, to conduct the examin- 
ations, and to mark the papers for appointment for more 
than 2,000 positions. The candidates, of course, are 
more than 2,000 and the! examinations cover a wide 
range of subjects, some of them technical and difficult. 

For this work they have a secretary who is paid 
$1,000 a year, and one clerk. The city scavenger has 
a salary of $900 a year. In Albany, with a population 
of 94,000 and only 59 positions in the competitive class, 


the secretary has the same salary as here, $1,000. It 


is the same in Rochester, $1,000. In Los Angeles the 
secretary has $1,800 and an office assistant is employed 
on examinations. I find no city, East or West, which 
uses such parsimony as Buffalo. 


Executive Orders as to Laborers. 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 


[1905.—_Department Circular No. 2.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1905. 
To THE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


For your information and guidance in the duties of 
your respective positions in the department, I direct 
your attention to the following executive orders, etc., 
issued by the President and to the civil service rules. 
It is very necessary that strict attention and observance 
be paid to the conditions and limitations of employment, 
especially with regard to laborers, as therein set forth, 
and note should be made of the instruction of the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of the Treasury, as follows: 

I have recently issued orders classifying all laborers who have been 
doing classified work. Registers of laborers have been established . . . 
and the auditors will take note that where any man is appointed save from 


these registers he is illegally appointed and is not entitled to receive any 
salary. 
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It is very necessary that the chiefs of the several 
bureaus, divisions and sections of the department per- 
mit no person to enter upon any duties or work under 
their control until the person has received an appoint- 
ment from the Secretary, and I have strictly charged 
the appointment clerk to present no appointment to me 
or to the acting secretary for signature except it be 
made in strict accordance with the orders of the Presi- 
dent and the rules of the classified civil service and is in- 
itialed by him. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


No person shall be appointed or employed in any Executive depart- 
ment or office for the performance of any service of the character per- 
formed by classified employees except in accordance with the provisions 
of the civil service rules; and before making any appointment or em- 
ployment for service with respect to which there may be reasonable 
doubt as to the requirement of examination the head of the department 
or office shall confer with the Civii Service Commission for the purpose 
of determining whether examination is required, and when such confer- 
ence does not result in agreement the case shalt be presented to the 
Attorney-General for his opinion. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, November 29, 1904. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


Laborers in the Executive departments and offices in Washington, 
who were reported in the lists furnished by the departments to the Civil 
Service Commission in 1902, in compliance with section 3, civil service 
rule XII, as amended January 23, 1902, whose principal duties were at 
that time and are now of the grade performed by classified employees, 
will be regarded as classified laborers in the positions occupied by them 
on the date of this order and may be promoted to clerical grade, or be 
transferred, in the manner provided by the civil service rules and regu- 
lations. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE WHiteE Housk, January 12, 1905. 


FROM ACT MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1906. 


All classified laborers whose positions are transferred from the lump 
funds to the statutory rolls are hereby placed in the classified service 
without further examination in the grades and at the rates of compen- 
sation herein provided. 

Approved March 3, 1905. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


Laborers classified as clerks shall not receive further increase of 
compensation without examination and certification under the regula- 
tions governing promotion from the subclerical to the clerical grade. 

THEODORE ROOSRVELT. 


THe WHITE House, March 77, 1905. 
EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


On January 12, 1905, I directed the classification of certain labor- 
ers in the departments at Washington whose principal duties were of a 
classified character. These were laborers who had been doing classified 
work since 1902, when regulations were issued for the appointment of 
laborers by competitive tests. It now appears from reports made by the 
heads of departments that since these regulations were made a consider- 
able number of laborers have been assigned to classified work. With 
the view that hereafter under no circumstance whatever shall any un- 
classified laborer be assigned to classified work, 1 direct that the ad- 
ditional laborers referred to as shown in the reports already made to the 
Civil Service Commission be regarded as classified in t'e positions oc- 
cupied by them on the date of this order, and that they may be promoted 
to the clerical grade or transferred in the manner provided by the 
civil service rules and regulations. Laborers who, in connection with 
their usual duties, are to perform work of the grade performed by classi- 
fied employees, shall be appointed upon certificate by the Commission 
from appropriate registers of eligibles in the manner provided by the 
civil service rules. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE WHITE House, March 30, 1905. 
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Attention is particularly invited to two provisions of 
the order : 


(1) Under no circumstances whatever shall any unclassified laborer 
be assigned to classified work. 

(2) Laborers who, inconnection with their usual duties, are to per- 
form work of the grade performed by classified employees, shall be ap- 
pointed upon certificate by the Commission from appropriate registers 
of eligibles in the manner provided by the civil service rules. 


THE WHITE HousE, 
Washington, March 30, 1905. 
To the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY : 

I have recently issued orders classifying all laborers who have been 
doing classified work. Registers of laborers had been established and 
it was ordered that all classified laborers should be appointed from those 
registers. Heads of departments, bureaus, and offices are of course 
explicitly prohibited from hereafter appointing any laborer except from 
these registers, where such registers have been established, and the 
auditors will take note that where any man is appointed save from these 
registers he is illegally appointed and is not entitled to receive any 
salary. 

Please call the attention of the auditors of the several departments 
to the above. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’. 


CIVIL SERVICE RULE II, SECTION 5, 


Laborers who, in connection with their usual duties, are to perform 
work of the grade performed by classified employees, shall be appointed 
upon certification by the Commission from appropriate registers of eligi- 
bles in the manner provided by these rules; and a person employed 
merely as a laborer or workman without examination under these rules 
shall not be assigned to work of the grade performed by classified 
employees. 


CIVIL SERVICE RULE XII, SECTION 3. 


Any person in the executive civil service who shall willfully violate 
any of the provisions of the civil service act or of these rules shall be 
removed from the service. 


Copies of the civil service act, rules and regulations, 
and manual of examinations may be obtained from the 
Civil Service Commission. 


JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


A Sketch of the History of Civil Service Reform 
in England, India, and the United States. 


BY IMOGEN B. OAKLEY. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


“ There is one better thing than good government,” 
says Edwin Burritt Smith, ‘and that is self-govern- 
ment.” 

Self-government does not of necessity imply good 
government. Life and property have often been more 
secure under a despotism than under a democracy, 
nevertheless, self-government with all its faults is the 
ideal toward which the peoples are constantly reaching. 

The history of the Anglo-Saxon race is the record 
of a continuous struggle on the part of the people for 
the right of making and administering their own laws. 
In the early days of the monarchy the sole right of ad- 
ministration was vested in the king. His appointing 
power was absolute and unquestioned. All public 
offices were held subject to his will and pleasure. He 
could give or sell charters, grants and monopolies with- 
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out fear of protest. His venal favorites presided in the 
courts of justice, and interpreted the law of the land in 
the interest of the highest bidder. The common people 
were in a condition little better than slavery, and too 
ignorant to know the cause of their own misery. These 
were the palmy days of the spoils system. 


The first protest against the absolute appointing 
power of the king came from the great nobles in 1214. 
They forced King John to sign the Magna Charta, 
whose clause restricting the appointment of “justices, 
constables, sheriffs and bailiffs, to such as know the law 
of the land and mean truly to observe it,” is the first 
civil service rule in English history. 

The fourteenth century saw the birth of Wickliffe, 
and great ideas began to stir the heart of England. The 
people were learning to think, and with thinking came 
an insight into the cause of their grievances. They 
grew restive under the increasing taxation, the sale of 
offices, the gross injustice of the courts, the domineering 
insolence of the high officials. Freedom of speech did 
not exist for them ; the right of petition was denied. 


The inevitable outbreak came early in the reign of 
Richard II. Kings then reigned by divine right, and 
rebellion was not only treason to the state, but sacrilege 
against the Lord’s Anointed; nevertheless, the royal 
advisers found themselves forced to listen to the people 
and pay heed to their complaints. 

A parliament was called in 1377 and an examin- 
ation of public accounts granted. This was the first in- 
quiry into the abuses of administration ever undertaken 
in England, and the first recognition by the official 
class that the king’s service was also in a small degree 
the people’s service. 

Armed rebellion being quelled, the fair promises of 
king and council were soon forgotten, but this great 
public upheaval did not subside without leaving behind 
it a remarkable statute that provided that no justice of 
the peace, sheriff, or other officer of the king should be 
appointed “for any gift or brokerage, favor or affection, 
but all such must be of the best and most lawful men.” 

This statute is the second step in the reform of the 
civil service, and affirms the fundamental principle that 
the appointing power is not a mere perquisite of the 
ruler to be exercised according to his own good pleasure, 
but a public trust, requiring that all appointments be 
dependent upon personal merit and a regard for the 


._public welfare. 


As might have been expected, a statute so far in ad- 
vance of the age had small heed from the haughty Plan- 
tagenet kings and their subservient parliaments. 

The spoils system continued only slightly curtailed 
and still leading to outrageous corruption and oppression. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century the crushing 
taxation and the royal interference with elections led to 
another popular outbreak. An armed multitude marched 
up to London and demanded a change in the ministry, 
a more careful expenditure of revenue, and the restor- 
ation of the freedom of elections. 

Although under the leadership of men who were far 
from ideal reformers, these two great uprisings, a cent- 
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ury apart, were the first distinct endeavors to bring 
about civil service reform in England. The people then 
for the first time made the civil administration a politi- 
cal issue, and demanded certain specific reforms. The 
second rebellion, like the first, arrested for a time the 
grosser abuses, but the sources and methods of the spoils 
system were but slightly disturbed. Public opinion, 
however, acquired greater power ; officials were taught 
a wholesome lesson of caution, and the lower grades of 
society were raised in the same degree that feudalism 
and depotism lost their strength and their terrors. 

It is worthy of note that these two rebellions were 
the only instances of the people taking up arms in their 
own behalf during the whole period from the Norman 
Conquest to the reign of Charles I. 

The cause of justice and equal rights languished 
under the rule of the Tudors and the Stuarts. The long 
practice of making merchandise of public authority had 
vitiated and benumbed the moral sense of the English 
nation. Constant wars diverted popular attention from 
the aggressions of the kings and their ministers, and the 
spoils system became the rule in church as well as state. 
Not only were all political offices for sale, even the royal 
pardon becoming a marketable commodity, but in the 
days of the Stuarts, bishoprics and other benefices were 
openly disposed of to the highest bidder. The patron 
of a benefice made no distinction between clergymen 
and laymen. The cathedrals and churches of London 
became the chosen scenes of riot and profanity. Bribery 
of the king and his favorites was the only road to politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical preferment. 

The Stuarts acted upon the simple principle that if 
an office was theirs to give it must also be theirs to sell, 
and the man who contended otherwise was a traitor and 
forfeited his head. ; 

Cromwell carried a new idea into the government. 
He was the first Englishman in supreme authority to 
hold himself responsible to the people and to govern in 
their name, although to him the people meant only his 
own adherents in church and state. He anticipated 
the mext generation in introducing the partisan spoils 
system, or the subservience of the state to the party, as 
opposed to the despotic spoils system, or the subservi- 
ence of the state to the king. He believed with the 
politician of to-day that “to the victor belong the 
spoils,” and he did not scruple to use official patronage 
as a means of strengthening his party and perpetuating 
his power. The utter failure of his well-laid plans is 
simply another proof that official patronage never awak- 
ens gratitude nor genuine loyalty. Its recipients are 
well aware that their places are due to favor; hence, 
their natural impulse is to follow him who has the most 
favor to bestow. 

The mighty personality of Cromwell being removed, 
those anxious to retain their places hastened to pro- 
claim their adherence to the new dispenser of patron- 
age. The accession of Charles II ushered in a saturnalia 
of official corruption. The royalists, denied all recog- 
nition during Cromwell’s administration, were frantic for 
place and power, and Charles rewarded them according 
to the measure of their sycophancy. He bestowed judge- 
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ships upon briefless favorites, and peerages upon boon 
companions. Titles, places, commissions and pardons 
were to be bought from the great dignitaries of the 
realm. Charles was the first English king to meet hos- 
tile legislation with bribes. In the true spirit of the 
spoils system he hushed the occassional protests of 
Parliament with promises of profit and place, and him- 
self openly accepted bribes from the East India Com- 
pany. His brother James went a step farther by selling 
his influence in his own court to the king of France. 
Under this last Stuart the spoils system attained its 
rankest growth. Judges levied blackmail, and royal 
favorites looted the public treasury. Honors and titles, 
contracts and pardons, were sold at Whitehall scarcely 
less openly than vegetables at Covent Garden. Every 
possible exercise of official authority by every grade of 
official from the lowest to the highest was in the market 
as merchandise. Elections became farces. Returns 
were manipulated as skillfully as they now are in the most 
closely contested wards in New York or Philadelphia. 

But the leaven of the love of good government, 
which has never been wholly inert in the Anglo-Saxon 
race, was slowly fermenting under all this corruption of 
placemen and sinecurists, and in 1688 a great popular 
revolution cast James out of England and freed the 
country forever from the Stuarts and their spoilsmen. 

Through all these changes and revolutions the people 
were slowly learning the important lesson that wise ad- 
ministration depends as much upon methods as upon 
men, and remembering the price they had paid for their 
trust in Charles II, they imposed certain conditions 
upon William of Orange before calling him to the 
throne. By the Bill of Rights of 1688 they declared 
that ‘elections of members of Parliament ought to be 
free,” that “no person holding office under the king 
shall serve as a member of the House of Commons,” 
and somewhat later it was enacted that “ judges shall 
hold office during good behavior.” These enactments 
form the third series of civil service rules, and secure in- 
dependence in the discharge of duty ; the first two bear- 
ing only upon qualifications for appointment. 

William accepted the conditions in good faith, and 
in the midst of the seething corruption of English poli- 
tics, became himself a practical reformer. Finding no 
continued support for his plans and policy amid the con- 
tending factions in Parliament, he proposed as a meas- 
ure of harmony that a Cabinet Council be formed from 
among the members in majority, under whose advace 
he would carry on the government. The adoption of 
this measure in 1693 marks the beginning of our modern 
system of party government. With the Cabinet as a 
foothold, Parliament was not slow in seizing executive 
power and patronage. Corruption follows fast in the 
wake of patronage, and as the appointing power fell 
more and more into the hands of the members of Parli- 
ament, parliamentary elections became more and more 
mere records of barter and sale. Already in 1701, 
Defoe tells us, there was a regular set of stock jobbers, 
who made a business of buying and selling seats in Parlia- 
ment, the market price in his time being 10007 guineas 


(70 be continued.) 
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MONTHLY 
Affairs of the League. 


A meeting of the Council of the League will be held 
at the house of Mr. George McAneny, Bolton Landing, 
Lake George, N. Y., on Saturday, July 22, at 10:45 P. M. 





The Federal Service. 

Dismissal of Clarence Meeser.—We give in another 
column a letter from the Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation of Pennsylvania, sent to the President on January 
23, with regard to Clarence Meeser, Deputy Collector 
of Internal Revenue at Philadelphia, whose dismissal on 
June 20, on the ground that he was “ morally unfit to 
hold office in the government” came as a direct result 
of an investigation ordered by the President upon hav- 
ing his attention called to the case. 

The facts are fully stated in the letter. Briefly, 
Meeser was one of a well known gang of ballot stuffers 
who went to Philadelphia in the fall of 1899 for the 
purpose of casting illegal votes. They were shadowed 
by a detective in the employ of a Philadelphia news- 
paper and their movements disclosed the fact that they 
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had cast a large number of illegal ballots. Meeser and 
several others were indicted. One of the defendants 
pleaded guilty and served a term in the penitentiary. 
The rest disappeared and were absent for two years. 
At the end of that time they returned to Philadelphia, 
stood trial and were acquited. It is an open secret that 
the jury was stuffed. The investigation by the Federal 
Commission was conducted through Commissioner 
Cooley, who reported that from the evidence taken he 
concluded that Meeser was guilty of the charges pre- 
ferred against him and recommended that he be 
removed. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 


New York State. 


The Case of Justice Warren B. Hooker.—\n an in- 
terview or statement made public in the latter part of 
June, Judge Hooker defends himself against the charges 
formulated against him in the legislature. His answers 
are for the most part weak and in some cases they ap- 
pear almost incredible. We have space to give here 
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only one, which is such an ingenuous admission of 
evasion of the civil service law that it would seem to in- 
dicate a standard of morality quite different from what 
one would expect in a judge of the Supreme Court. 
He says: 


I will now speak of the appointment and transfer of Katherine K. 
Clark. She was the niece of Mr. Taylor the Postmaster of Fredonia. 
He wanted to have her appointed as confidential clerk in his office and 
the one way to have it done was to have her appointed first to an office 
not classified, and then, whenit was classified, to have her transferred. 
Mr. Taylor asked me to use my influence to have it done, and I con- 
sented. 

To understand this matter it is necessary to remember that it had 
come to be a general custom in such cases to anticipate the classification 
of a post office by making appointments there in advance and thus have the 
appointees go into the classified service by the automatic operation of 
department rules, without the civil service examination which would 
otherwise be necessary. So general and open was this custom that the 
Civil Service Commission formally called the attention of President 
McKinley to it, and asked him to make an order preventing the practice. 
The President failed to issue such an order. 

It was not illegal to have Katherine Clark appointed clerk in the 
Fort Plain office with a view to having her transferred after that office 
was entered in the classified list. he same thing was done all over the 
country with the knowledge of the Post Office Department and the 
Civil Service Commission. There was nothing 
secret about it. The transaction was open and according to a well 
known and established usage. 

It is, I believe, a fact that Katherine Clark did not perform any 
service at Fort Plain, but she is now, and has been for years, an efficient 
clerk in the postal service. 


Nor was it immoral. 


New York City. 

Investigation by the State Commission.—The inves- 
tigation by the State Commission into the administra- 
tion of the civil service law in the city of New York has 
been continued by the secretary and chief examiner of 
the Commission, and the State Board held a third and 
last meeting in New York on June 22 

The Board gave to the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation one week in which to file a brief should they 
desire to do so, and in declining to submit any brief 
with regard to the results of the investigation the Asso- 
ciation sent to the Board on June 24 a letter defining 
its position, which we print in full in another column. 

The last meeting of the State Commission was 
characterized by a lively passage between Mr. Talley 
of the Municipal Board and Mr. Milliken, President of 
the State Board. GOOD GOVERNMENT was unable to 
obtain a stenographic report of its own of the proceed- 
ings, and is therefore obliged to fall back on the ac- 
count given by the New York World. 


Chairman Milliken, of the State Commission, told Commissioner 
Tally, of the local board, that a week would be given to the Civil Service 
Reform Association, which prompted the investigation, to file a brief and 
after its receipt the State Commission would make its report. 

‘* Unless the brief shows something new the local board will stand 
simply on the record of the investigation,” exclaimed Commissioner 
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Tally. ‘‘ It has not been shown that the present board has been guilty 
of any misconduct or evasion of the civil service law. I ask you,” he 
said to Chairman Milliken, emphatically, ‘‘ in view of the statements in 
the press that rotten: ess has been discovered, that men are on the city’s 
pay-rolls who do not work, to make some fitting statement that the in- 
jury and injustice these reports have done the local board may be 
righted.” 

‘* The State Commission is not responsible for the editorials and re- 
ports in the newspapers,” retorted Mr. Milliken. ‘‘ But I will say the 
testimony taken fully justified the examination.” 

“Then, if you will not say the charges are groundless,” exclaimed 
Mr. Tally, hotly, ‘‘ I want to call your secretary, Mr. Birdseye. I want 
to ask him if his careful scrutiny of the local board’s records revealed 
any violation of the civil service law. I do not know what his answer 
will be, but I am willing to be bound by it. We are under a cloud; all 
we wanted was a square deal and we have not got it.” 

After some demur by Chairman Milliken and State Commissioner 
Brown, Secretary Birdseye took the stand. Mr. Tally asked him : 

‘* During the eleven days that you went over the records here what 
did you find to show that the Municipal Commission has been evading 
the civil service laws ?” 

‘* That’s not the question Mr. Tally got permission to ask,” cried 
Commissioner Brown. ‘‘ Don’t answer it, it will open the door to other 
questions.” 

Mr. Tally protested against Mr. Brown’s ‘‘interruption.” Finally 
Mr. Brown asked Secretary Birdseye if he had found any violation of the 
law by the Municipal Commission. 

‘*T did,” solemnly answered Mr. Birdseye. 

‘*Tt’s not a fair deal, I protest,” cried Mr. Tally. 

‘* Your protest is recorded and the investigation is closed,” said 
Mr. Milliken. 


Extension of Fire Department to Queens and Rich- 
mond.—Arrangements are now going forward for the 
extension of the paid fire department of the city of New 
York to the boroughs of Queens and Richmond, under 


the provisions of the Greater New York charter. An 
appropriation has been made to cover the purchase of 
the apparatus to be taken over by the city, but as yet 
no appropriation has been made for the payment of the 
men who will go on the city pay rolls. It is expected, 
however, that such appropriation will soon be made and 
in some places, as, for example, in Rockaway, the com- 
missioner expects that the change will be made by the 
middle of August. 

It appears that two sorts of persons are taking ad- 
vantage of the proposed change to evade the provisions 
of the civil service law. In the first place, since volun- 
teer firemen are not compelled to pass a competitive ex- 
amination, but may be taken over to the paid fire de- 
partment after a non-competitive examination, numbers 
of men are now joining these volunteer associations in 
order to get on the regular fire force without competi- 
tive examination. In the second place, since men who 
are members of a volunteer fire department at the time 
of its disbandment are among those who, when they be- 
come city employees, are in a measure protected against 
removal, in that they have a right to a hearing on 
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stated charges together with a right to a review by a writ 
of certiorari (Civ. Ser. Law, § 21), large numbers of em- 
ployees of the city are having themselves enrolled as 
volunteer firemen in order that, if ever they should be- 
come candidates for removal, they may be able to plead 
this privilege. 

It is said that in one case as many as 300 employees 
have enrolled as volunteer firemen in a Staten Island 
association, and it is reported that some of these associ- 
ations have fixed their entrance fees at $100, taking 
assignments from these new members of their right to 
participate in the division of association assets upon dis- 
bandment. 

The first of these abuses alone affects the fire depart- 
ment. It would seem to indicate a pusillanimous spirit 
on the part of these would-be firemen and to show that 
they fear a simple competitive examination more than 
they do the flames. Once on the force they would, one 
would think, be looked upon as interlopers by the regu- 
lar force and called ‘Back doors” ever afterwards. 


The way to meet these men is to let them find them- 
selves face to face with the stiffest kind of physi- 
cal overhauling. As for the hundred dollar employees, 
it would at first sight appear difficult to meet their case, 


for though, of course, they are not bona fide volunteer 
firemen, yet they will appear on the lists of the volun- 
teer associations at the time of their disbandment and 
will thus fall under the letter of the law, and the point 
that their membership in these associations was a mere 
subterfuge will not necessarily come up until some day 
years hence, it may be, they claim a trial before being 
removed. 

A sharp manifesto from the authorities based on re- 
cent lists, with dates of membership, might stop further 
accession to the volunteer ranks, but it would not touch 
those who are already in. 

Yet is not such an action on the part of a city em- 
ployee an offense in itself? Is it not an attempt at 
fraud upon the city treasury to put the city to the possi- 
ble expense of a trial, to which the employee has no 
right? It the heads of departments wish to put a stop 
to this abuse they would seem to have a fair opening in 
considering the abuse itself a cause for dismissal at the 
present time. 

They might force this issue, while the evidence is 
still fresh, by notifying and discharging any man who 
lives elsewhere and whose name has been found to have 
been recently added to the roll of a Queens or Rich- 
mond volunteer fire company, on the ground that hav- 
ing attempted to perpetrate a fraud upon the city he is 
“ morally unfit for office.” 
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Mortgage Tax Clerks.—In order to carry, out the 
provisions of the mortgage tax law passed at the last 
session it will be necessary to add to the force of those 
county offices in which mortgages are recorded. In the 
case of New York, this is the Register’s office. In Erie 
and other counties it is usually the office of the County 
Clerk. The Register’s office in the city of New York 
asked for twenty additional positions, all of which were 
to be exempt. The State Board of Tax Commissioners, 
however, cut the number down to six, namely a special 
deputy register, a cashier, an examiner and three clerks. 
It is probable an attempt will be made to have the first 
three exempted as the titles appear to have been care- 
fully chosen with that end in view. 

Police Commissioner McAdoo and the Civil Service 
Commission. — On June 20 Commissioner McAdoo 
announced the promotion of four captains to the rank of 
inspector. The new inspectors are James F. Nally, 
John F. Flood, William G. Hogan and Dennis Sweeny, 
whose pedigrees appear in the New York 77rtbune of 
June 21. 

When the list of eligibles, which contained eight 
names, was sent to Mr. McAdoo, it is reported that he 
was not much pleased with it, but he had within a few 
days received a communication from the Civil Service 
Commission, calling his attention to section 13 of the 
civil service law, and apparently aimed at his tempor- 
ary appointments, and he decided to accept the inevit- 
able and make appointments from the list, which he 
did, after submitting it to his advisory committee. 

This committee, which the Commissioner got to- 
gether after numerous refusals, now consists of David 
McClure, R. A. C. Smith, William Howell, Colonel 
Dyer, Walter G. Oatkman, Chief Inspector Cortwright 
and John D. Crimmins. The committee had met and 
organized on June 15, when Mr. McClure was made 
chairman, and Mr. Howell, who is Commissioner Mc- 
Adoo’s private secretary, was made secretary. 

In the matter of promotion from sergeant to captain, 
the Commissioner had been for some time at odds with 
the Civil Service Board because here also he did not 
wish to fill vacancies from the existing eligible list. 
This list is some four years old and contains twenty- 
two names, and the Commissioner was anxious that the 
Board should hold a new examination. This the Board 
refused to do, on the ground that to grant Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s request would be a violation of the principles of 
the civil service law and would result in a great deal of 
criticism, 

Matters, we understand, came to a point where the 
Board notified the Commissioner that the pay of any 
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inspector not appointed from the existing list, would be 
held up. The Commissioner appealed to the Mayor, 
or agreed to arbitration, and on June 28 a conference 
was held between Mr. Baker, President of the Board, 
Commissioner McAdoo and Mayor McClellan, at which 
Mr. McAdoo gave way. The practical result of the 
conference was that the present eligible list must be 
exhausted before the Board will hold a new examin- 
ation. Next day Mr. McAdoo ordered nine sergeants 
to appear before the Board of Police Surgeons for 
physical examination. By a thorough physical exam- 
ination the old list will undoubtedly be materially 
reduced. 


One other point of 


controversy between the 


Commissioner and the Board may be mentioned. Mr. 
McAdoo had put on the roll of honor Acting Captain 
Eggers, and others of his staff, who had done what the 
Commissioner held to be exceptionally good police 
duty. To prevent such honorable mention being used 
in promotions the Board on June 14 passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Resolved, That in fixing the relative ratings on the records of candi- 
dates in promotion examinations in the Police and Fire departments, 
only such ‘‘commendations” and ‘‘ honorable mentions”’ shall be con- 
sidered as shall have been awarded as a result of individual acts of per- 
sonal bravery. 


Classification of Female Probation Officers. — The 
Penal Code and the New York Charter provides that 
probation officers shall serve without compensation. 
Last year the legislature passed an act making it dis- 
cretionary with the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment to appropriate salaries for female probation offi- 
cers. This was done quite recently, but the Municipal 
Commission held up the pay rolls. A request then 
came from the Second Division of the Board of City 
Magistrates, that is to say, Brooklyn, Queens and Rich- 
mond, for the exemption of thirteen female probation 
officers. The salary in Brooklyn is $900 and in Queens 
and Richmond, $600. In accordance with the decision 
of the Committee on Administration, the Secretary of 
the Association appeared at the hearing before the 
Municipal Commission to oppose these exemptions. 
There was also a delegation from the Women’s Prison 
Association, in opposition. Judge Tighe appeared for 
the Board of City Magistrates. The exemptions were 
granted and approved by the Mayor and came up be- 
fore the State Commission at their meeting on June 22. 
Mrs. Emerson and Miss Woodbridge appeared in 
opposition on behalf of the Women’s Prison Association, 
and Mr. Goodwin for the Association. The matter went 
over until a future meeting. 

The judges of Manhattan, it would appear, have 
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simply failed to apply for the exemption of female pro- 
bation officers in their division and will undoubtedly do 
so if the Brooklyn magistrates are successful. The 
grounds on which the exemption of these positions is 
opposed are that, apart from general principles, the 
tenure of these women will be much better if they come 
in through competitive examination; if they do not, the 
positions will be considered personal appointments of 
the judges and the probation officers will undoubtedly 
be changed whenever there is a change in the bench. 
Massachusetts. 

Revised Rules.—The Civil Service Commission re- 
cently classified the following positions, to take effect 
on July Ist, under the revised rules : 


Class 8. Janitors, engineers and persons having charge of school 
or other public buildings, or of the heating apparatus thereof, in any 
city. 

Class 13. Architects and architectural draughtsmen, and all assist- 
ants under whatever designation, except laborers and mechanics, in the 
service of the Commonwealth or any city thereof. 

Class 14. Electricians, electrical engineers, and all assistants under 
whatever designation above the grade of linemen, employed in the ser- 
vice of the Commonwealth or any city thereof. 


This classification will in the future do away with 
what have been called the “ bogus electricians and in- 
visible janitors’’ who are now on the pay rolls. 


Pennsylvania. 

The Resignation of Israel W. Durham.—We give 
below a letter sent by the Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation of Pennsylvania to Governor Pennypacker in re- 
gard to Israel W. Durham, Insurance Commissioner, 
setting forth certain charges and asking that in case 
they should prove to be true, Mr. Durham should be 
dismissed from office. Shortly thereafter Durham an- 
nounced his resignation. It is said that the resignatien 
was made prior to the receipt of the letter of the Asso- 
ciation, but it is significant that the resignation bears 
no date. Governor Pennypacker has since then appointed 
the celebrated Mr. Dave Martin to succeed Durham. 
It is very questionable whether the service of the State 
has been improved by the change as Martin is as much 
of a political spoilsman as was Durham, and if Durham 
was a boss, Martin has been one also. Some consola- 
tion may be drawn from what appears to be the estab- 
lishment of a principle, namely, that a man in the ser- 
vice of the State of Pennsylvania must visit his office 
occasionally or he will run the risk of being dismissed 
by Governor Pennypacker. 


Hon. SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
DEAR SIR :— 


This Association respectfully invites your attention to the prolonged 
and constant absence from his office of Insurance Commissioner Israe] 
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W. Durham, and asks that he should be removed from office. We have 
made a careful preliminary investigation of this matter and we are con- 
vinced that Mr. Durham has persistently absented himself from his office 
for the greater part of the last two years. 

We submit that such absence from office of a high official is a gross 
public scandal and deserves the same punishment as would undoubtedly 
be imposed for the same offense upon a subordinate clerk in the employ 
of the Commonwealth. Not only does such absence from his post of 
duty cause much inconvenience and annoyance to those dealing with the 
Insurance Department, but also and even more serious is the effect upon 
the public of the example set before the eyes of the people of the Com- 
monwealth of the payment of an official for services apparently never 
rendered. 

It may be stated by Mr. Durham that his absence from office has 
been due to his illness. We submit that his great activity in politics 
and his well known partnership in a contract connected witb the con- 
struction of a filtration plant in the City of Philadelphia indicate clearly 
that although he may have been :1l from time to time, yet his health has 
been such as would have permitted him to attend to his office had he so 
desired. If, h wever, he is really too ill to attend to his official duties, 
the State certainly ought not to continue to pay him the sums which he 
now receives in return for his supposed rendering of services. 

We therefore request that you will investiga’e this matter and ascer- 
tain, by such means as you may deem proper, the exact number of days 
which Mr. Durham has spent in his office during the last two years. 
We are confident that it will appear that he has been absent over ninety 
per cent. of the working days. We further request that if this be the 
case, that Mr. Durham be dismissed from his office for failure to perform 


its duties. 
Very respectfully, 


Civil Service Reform Association, 
By JAMEs G, FRANCIs, 
Chairman Committee on Civil Administration. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Frank M. Riter, who has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Board by Mayor Weaver, is an 
excellent man for the position. We are authoritatively 
informed that it is at great personal sacrifice that he has 
accepted the position and that he does so with the sole 
idea of bettering the administration of the office and of 
helping the Mayor in his fight against corruption. Mr. 
Riter was some years ago Director of the Public Safety 
and his administration of the police and fire departments 
earned widespread approbation. He has also been 
connected with various independent political move- 
ments. 

Mr. Riter is taking hold of his work as Secretary of 
the Civil Service Board with great energy. At the 
present time he is drafting a new set of rules and has 
announced that the greatest publicity will be given to 
all work in his office and that the public will be freely 
admitted to the examinations. 

Impersonation Conspirators Arrested.—An attempt 
to defraud the city government took place in Philadel- 
phia last week, in which Howard Sheldrake attempted 
to impersonate his friend, G. W. Sheehan and take a 
civil service physical examination for appointment as 
hoseman in the Fire Deparment. The result was that 
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both men were arrested and committed in default of 
$100 bail in the City Hall Police Court to answer the 
charge of conspiracy, to obtain employment in the 
Bureau of Fire by violation of the civil service rules in 
impersonation and by forgery. 

It appears that Sheehan had been examined twice 
and had been rejected on the ground of weakness of the 
heart. He and Sheldrake made an agreement, to which 
they now confess, by which Sheldrake was to imperson- 
ate Sheehan at a third examination The fraud was de- 
tected by Dr. W. N. Angeny, Chief Surgeon of the 
Bureaus of Fire and Police. Sheldrake was immedi- 
ately taken into custody and Sheehan, who was await- 
ing the outcome of the examination in the gallery of the 
Council, was arrested shortly afterward. 

This prompt action is very largely due to the attitude 
taken by Mr. Riter, the new Secretary of the Civil Ser- 
vice Board, and his determination to put a stop to all 
methods, so successful in the past, adopted to evade the 
spirit and intent of the civil service rules. 


Wisconsin. 

State Civil Service Bill a Law.—Governor La 
Follette has signed the Warner civil service bill and has 
appointed Messrs. Sparling, Cunningham and Gaffron 
commissioners. Dr. Samuel E. Sparling is a professor 
in the University of Wisconsin and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the State Civil Service Reform 
Association. He assisted Mr. Warner in drafting the 
bill and has recently visited the State Commission at 
Albany and the Municipal Commission in this city. 
The bill as signed is in extremely good shape. It will 
be remembered that certain amendments were made 
with regard to the State employees, but on the whole 
the measure is eminently satisfactory. (See 22 G.G. 85.) 


Detroit, Michigan. 

Civil Service Bill Fails. — The civil service bill 
which has been before the legislature passed both 
houses, and the newspapers of Detroit in favor of the 
passage of the bill assumed that it would become a law. 
The News Tribune says: ‘It is exceedingly doubtful 
if Mayor Codd will be called upon during his entire ad- 
ministration to discharge any public duty so fraught 
with enduring consequences to the civic life of the com- 
munity as the selection of members of the first board of 
civil service commissioners.” But the bill never be- 
came a law owing to the fact that it was not signed by 


the Governor. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Annual Report of the Civic League.—We are in re- 
ceipt of the Fourth Annual Report of the Civic League 
( Continued on page 104.) 
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“ Morally Unfit.” 


Upon facts laid before him by the Pennsylvania 
Civil Service Reform Association, followed by an inves- 
tigation by the Federal Commission, the President has 
just caused the dismissal of Clarence Meeser, one of the 
Deputy Collectors of Internal Revenue at Philadelphia, 
on the ground that he was “ morally unfit” for office. 

The case is noteworthy in that the official in ques- 
tion had been tried criminally, for the offense with 
which he was charged, namely that of illegal voting, 
and had been acquitted. 

The Pennsylvania Association was wise therefore in 
not asking specifically for Meeser’s removal, for it would 
have been a simple matter for the President to decline 
to go behind the records. The Association contented 
itself with laying the facts before the President, trusting 
that he would not feel bound by the record and would 
reopen the case. He did reopen it, and being convinced 
by the evidence taken on the investigation, that the ac- 
cused though legally pronounced innocent, had in fact 
been guilty, ordered his dismissal as “ morally unfit.” 

In this phrase the President has adopted a term, 
which may be considered analagous, in the civil service 
to the Army and Navy formula “ Conduct unbecom- 
ing in an officer anda gentleman.” The President’s 
expression is the blunter and more uncompromising of 
the two, though in view of the difference in the duties of 
civil officers on the one hand and of military and naval 
officers on the other, it is not perhaps any more damag- 
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ing to the character of the man to whom it is applied. 
It is a bold unvarnished statement of cause for dis- 
missal, very broad, but amply sufficient to sustain a 
dismissal, under the rules, provided a superior is willing 
to let it go on record against the subordinate to be dis- 
missed. 

For it is clear, that it will require a certain moral 
elevation on the part of the superior, as well as some 
courage, to dismiss a man on the ground that he is 
“morally unfit.” The superior officer must himself be 
above reproach and of a well known standard of integ- 
rity, or a dismissal on such grounds might cause a sar- 
castic smile to ripple through his office or perhaps over 
the country. 

But given the right of removal, embodied in a power 
known to be honest, and there is not a department in 
City, State or National Governments that could not be 
improved by the application of this principle. 


In the formula ‘“ morally unfit” the President has 
put it into the hands of the heads of any department 
and of any body clothed with the power of removal, a 
compact and easily intelligible principle for their appli- 
cation, if they wish or dare to apply it. 

Will the Legislature of the State of New York apply 
it, as they have a right to do, in the case of Mr. Justice 
Hooker, now on trial among other things, for conniving 
at evasion of the civil service law? Will the United 
States Senate, apply it to certain prominent members of 
that body? Will the New York Municipal Commis- 
sion apply it in pursurance of the investigation made by 
the State Commision? Will the President, himself, ap- 
ply it rigorously in the investigations now going on in 
connection with the tampering with the reports of the 
Department of Agriculture? Will he apply it in any 
case where it is shown to be applicable? Will he apply 
it in the case of Federal officials in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania appointed by him at the instance of the late 
Senator Quay to positions in the Federal service ? 

The exposures of fraud that are going on all around 
us are for the moment sickening to be sure, but they 
are eminently salutary in the end, and give promise of 
better things, for they make us see in their true light, 
and call by their right names, actions which have 
hitherto been glossed over by conventional euphemisms, 
and there is not a particle of doubt but that the princi- 
ple ‘morally unfit,” will hereafter be applied more and 
more frequently, in quarters where one would never 
have dreamed of applying it, and we shall begin to 
wonder why it has never been applied in those quarters 
before. 
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Unmerited Censure of the Competitive System. 


THE newspapers have been giving a good deal of at- 
tention to the grievances of Commissioner McAdoo in 
the Police Department, and to those which have recently 
led to the resignation of Dr. John H. Pryor, resident 
physician in the State Hospital for Tuberculosis. 

An account of Commissioner McAdoo’s troubles is 
given with some detail in another column. It will be 
seen that they involve no special hardships and only 
such difficulties as any commissioner must meet in the 
discharge of his duties under a civil service law, difficul- 
ties with which he may reasonably be expected to cope 
rather than suggest a return of the system of personal 
appointments. 

It appears that the lists furnished to the commissioner 
and from which he is expected to make promotions were 
not quite to his liking, and yet, as Mr. Baker, President 
of the Municipal Commission, pointed out, the men on 
those lists, in the absence of a new examination, have a 
right to come up for promotion. If those candidates 
who come to him in regular course, under the civil ser- 
vice law, do not turn out satisfactorily, Commissioner 
McAdoo has the power to dismiss them after they have 
been fairly tried, and the chances are that they will not 
be reinstated by the courts. 


This matter of reinstatement has recently been in- 
vestigated by a committee of the City Club of New 
York, which shows in its report that the number of dis- 
missed officers reinstated by the courts has been very 
greatly exaggerated. The report states that as a matter 
of fact during the five years from 1900 to 1904, inclu- 
sive, 245 officers and men were dismissed from the 
Police Department. Of that number, 23 only, or about 
8 per cent. have been reinstated by the courts. Of those 
reinstated, 12 were patrolmen, I a roundsman, 2 ser- 
geants, 4 captains and 2 inspectors. The report con- 
tinues: ‘Suits for reinstatement have been brought 
mainly by the higher men, and these, in the case of 
captains and inspectors, have usually been under cir- 
cumstances that made them conspicuous. The notor- 
iety these cases have had has overshadowed the fact 
that, numerically they have been few. 

As to the troubles of Dr. Pryor, we have not received 
any detailed account of them. In giving the reasons 
for his resignation, Dr. Pryor said: “I am disgusted— 
and I measure my words—when I say disgusted—with 
the results of the civil service as administered in this 
State. The Civil Service Commission, or rather its 
clerks, seem to be able to furnish me with everything I 
do not want and nothing I do want in the way of assist- 
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ants.” Dr. Pryor’s complaint reads as though his diffi- 
culties had been very similar to those experienced by a 
number of commissioners in the past, in positions 
analogous to that held by him. It often happens that a 
gentleman who has spent his life without coming per- 
sonally in contact with the public service is made a 
commissioner, with little or no knowledge on his part, 
of the operation of the civil service law or rules. A 
notable case of this sort occurred under Mayor Low, 
where at least one commissioner had never taken in the 
fact that appointments made by him were subject to the 
civil service rules. He began by appointing several 
assistants and his first intimation that he had violated 
the law was when the payment of the salaries of these 
assistants were held up. He found himself therefore 
in at least one case obliged to pay the salary of his 
employee personally, and the matter provoked him 
greatly. 

It is true that in hospitals, boards of health and 
boards of charities and correction, the heads of the de- 
partments find themselves face to face with difficulties 
that are not met in other branches of the service. The 
positions often prove uncongenial to the employees and 
men and women who can be counted on for employees 
belong to a great extent to a restricted class of persons 
who have some special liking for the business. Further- 
more, the lower grades of work in such departments are 
performed by a class of employees much inferior to the 
lowest clerks in the clerical service. All these things 
make the choice of employees by civil service examin- 
ation very difficult. Nevertheless, Dr. Lederle, ex- 
President of the Board of Health, found no difficulty 
getting a satisfactory force, though to do so he was 
obliged to get rid of as many as 51 employees, thirty 
of whom were dismissed and twenty-one of whom re- 
signed under charges. 

Most of the difficulties in the way of these quasi 
charitable and medical departments of the State are 
dealt with by Hon. Homer Folks, Commissioner of 
Public Charities under Mayor Low, in a paper prepared 
for the annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform 
League held at Baltimore in 1903, and printed in the 
proceedings of the League at that meeting. An exam- 
ination of this paper shows that the difficulties met with 
by the commissioner fall into four classes: first, those 
which do not properly come under the civil service law 
at all; second, those which are inherent in the nature 
of the circumstances of the case; third, those which are 
inevitable under any civil service law; and, fourth, 
those that might be remedied to the advantage of the 
service by some change in the law or rules. These 
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difficulties have been made the subject of careful investi- 
gation by the New York Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation and have formed the basis of certain valuable sug- 
gestions. 

Dr. Lederle, Mr. Folk, and other gentlemen exper- 
ienced in these lines, have, when appealed to 
unhesitatingly declared, that notwithstanding all these 
difficulties, the competitive system was better than the 
spoils system in these institutions. 

In dealing with these questions the press often show 
an unfamiliarity with the matters they undertake to 
criticise. 
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of Kansas City, of which Mr. A. O. Harrison is secre- 
tary. The annual meeting of the League was held on 
May 9, 1905, and the following officers were elected : 
L. A. Laughlin, President; William J. Berkowitz, 
Vice-President; J. F. Downing, Treasurer; Allan O. 
Harrison, Secretary, 20 Water Works Building, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Frances E. House, Assistant Secretary. 


The objects of this League are described as follows: 

To secure the nomination and election of aggressively honest and 
capable men to all city, township and county offices. 

To secure an efficient and thoroughly businesslike administration 
of municipal, township and county offices. 

To watch the conduct of public affairs by officials with a view to 
making a public report on these matters. 


It is under the second of these heads that the 
League devotes itself to the establishment of civil ser- 
vice laws for Kansas City, and on this subject the 
report contains the following passages with regard to 
the present civil service situation. 


More civil service sentiment has been created in Kansas City dur- 
ing the past year than ever before. The Board of Freeholders in draft- 
ing a new charter unanimously agreed that civil service should be in- 
cluded in that instrument. Only a year ago, through the persistent 
demand of the Civic League, all the political parties put strong civil 
service planks in their platforms. As evidence of the sincerity of the 
average politician, it may be noted that the very men who put civil ser- 
vice in the party platforms last spring, to win votes or escape public 
wrath, were found fighting the charter in the recent charter campaign, 
for no other reason than that it contained civil service. Honest men 
may differ about the form of a civil service law, but honest men cannot 
differ about the principle of civil service. 1t will be interesting to note 
just how much longer the people of Kansas City will tolerate the ‘‘ open 
door policy’ between the spoils politicians of Kansas City and the city 
treasury. The most expensive luxury the modern city can have is a 
spoils politician in action. Let us hope that the days of his autocratic 
power are numbered in Kansas City. 

The Executive Committee of the Civic League favored the adoption 
of the proposed city charter which was defeated on March 7. It con- 
tained many reforms absolutely essential to the growth and prosperity 
of the city, but it contained no provision equal in importance to the civil 
service law. It is doubtful whether a civil service system can be ad- 
justed to the government of Kansas City under the present charter. For 
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this, as well as for other good reasons, it is more than likely that another 
charter, containing these essential reforms, including civil service, will 
be submitted to the people in the near future. 


(See 22 G. G. 41.) 


San Francisco. 

It is so long since we have had occasion to record 
any advance in the fight which civil service reformers 
in San Francisco are making against the various ques- 
tionable and illegal actions of which the Civil Service 
Commission has been guilty, that it may not be out of 
place to say a few words to recall the situation. 

Under the mayoralty of Mayor Schmitz the Civil 
Service Commission has very consistently stood by the 
mayor in his attempts to over-ride or evade the civil 
service law, and certain other departments, notably the 
Board of Health, have been with him. There are other 
departments which have not been so tractable. Among 
the early actions of the Board of Health was the abol- 
ition of the positions of secretary and a number 
of inspectorships and the removal of their incum- 
bents on the ground of economy. The board then 
created a deputy health officer and a number of inspect- 
ing physicians and filled them with political adherents 
of the mayor. A number of actions were begun, among 
others a taxpayer’s action by Mr. John E. Quinn, who 
had been a civil service commissioner under former 
Mayor Phelan, a staunch advocate of civil service re- 
form, and who had appointed an excellent board of 
commissioners. 

What has now taken place is that Judge M. C. Sloss 
has issued a preliminary injunction in the case of Quinn 
v. Baehr (Auditor), enjoining the payment of salaries of 
five employees of the board on the ground that their 
appointments were not made in good faith and for the 
benefit of the public service, but for personal or politi- 
cal reasons. Thus the Schmitz Civil Service Commission, 
which upheld the Board of Health, is reversed and the 
decision will probably put an end to other protracted 
legal contests which grew out of these same appoint- 
ments. The decision handed down on June 2, says: 


The plaintiff, a taxpayer of this city and county, brings this suit to 
enjoin the Auditor from approving and the Treasurer from paying the 
salary demands or warrants of a Deputy Health Officer and four inspect- 
ing physicians, appointed by the Board of Health on January 9, 1go4. 
These appointees took the places of former employees of the Board, 
the Deputy Health Officer supplanting the secretary, assistant secretary, 
a clerk, a statistician and a food inspector, and the four inspecting 
physicians being substituted for sanitary inspectors. 

The mode of procedure adopted by the Board of Health was to 
abolish the places held theretofore and to create the new places, and 
having so created them, to fill them with persons selected by the Board 
without making requisition upon the Civil Service Commission for any 
names standing upon eligible lists of that Commission, 


The court then specifically admits the power of the 
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Board of Health to abolish positions under it and to 
create new positions, but raises the question whether, in 
this case, these powers of abolition and creation resting 
in the discretion of the board were or were not exercised 
in good faith for the public service. The court then re- 
views the evidence of this issue of fact-as to the good 
faith of the proceedings of the Commission on January 
g. That evidence was quite extensive and from it the 
court draws the conclusion that the circumstances sur- 
rounding the meeting of the board at which the changes 
were made, demonstrate that ‘the board was seeking to 
displace subordinates who were, for personal or political 
reasons, not agreeable to them, and to substitute another 
or others who pleased them better.” The courts say : 


The control of the Board had just passed from the adherents of one 
political party to those of another, and it was evidently thought desir- 
able to give certain places of employment to followers of the domi- 
nant faction. As was stated by the President of the Board to one of 
the deposed officials, there was a ‘‘turn of the political wheel.” This 
turn was the controlling reason for the changes, even though the mem- 
bers of the Board may at the same time have felt that they were pro- 
moting efficiency and economy in the management of the Department. 
If changes in the personnel were necessary to such efficiency and 
economy, it was at least incumbent on the Board to secure the new em- 
ployees that were needed by application to the civil service Commission- 
ers for the cert:fication of eligibles who had, by passing the requisite 
examination, secured places on the classified lists. 

I think the new place of Deputy Health Officer was substantially 
identical with one or more of the places abolished, and that it could 
have been filled by civil service appointees. 

Finally the court brushes away the contention of the 
defendants, that the decision of the Civil Service Com- 
mission was conclusive upon the courts. 

The record of these events is instructive, not only as 
showing the work that has been done by public spirited 
citizens in San Francisco, but also as showing that there 
are a number of regular subterfuges which will be re- 
sorted to in order to evade the civil service law, if it is 
possible, in every community where such laws are 
adopted. This trick of abolishing a position, removing 
its incumbent and appointing a political adherent under 
a new title was one of the favorite methods of evading 
the civil service law in New York in earlier days. 
Abuses of this character can be corrected only by the 
courts unless strict provision is made against them in 
the laws when they are first adopted. (See G. G. Feb- 


ruary, 1904.) 


New York Investigation by the State Commission. 
Letter of Secretary of the Association. 


Hon. CHARLES F. MILLIKEN, 


President, State Civil Service Commission, 
Albany, N. Y. 


DEAR Sik:—If I correctly understood the state- 
ment which you made toward the close of the hearing 
on June 22, it was to the effect that the taking of testi- 
mony had been concluded; that the Civil Service 
Reform Association had been allowed one week in 
which to submit a brief; that the brief would be sent 
to the Municipal Civil Service Commission in order to 
give them an opportunity to reply to it if they so 
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desired and that thereafter the State Commission would 
make a report upon the results of the investigation. 
The Association will not wish to submit a brief 
such as was suggested by you in this statement. The 
position which the Association has taken in the matter 
from the beginning has been formally to request the 
State Civil Service Commission to conduct an investi- 
gation of the administration of the civil service law 
and rules in the city of New York. In the original 
request, under date of April 6, 1905, we asked that 
this investigation should be undertaken as to the 
administration of the law generally, the compliance 
with the law and rules, in spirit and in letter, by heads 
of departments as well as their enforcement by the 
Civil Service Commission, and not only as to the 
matters to which we called specific attention. The list 
of matters therein submitted for use as an introduction 
to the broader investigation was never deemed to be 
complete. nor did we intend by its submission to bring 
formal charges which might become the basis of a 
decision, supporting or dismissing them. Investigations 
of this character have, we understand, been conducted 
by the State Commission in other cities, and it is the 
announced policy of the Commission to so investigate 
the work of all Municipal Commissions periodically. 


Most of the matters specifically mentioned in our 
letter of April 6 have been examined into by the tak- 
ing of oral testimony on May 18 and 19 and on June 
22 and through the investigations of the Secretary and 
Chief Examiner of the Board, but the investigation is 
not complete even as to these matters and would cer- 
tainly have to be carried much further to make the 
investigation general and complete as to the entire city 
service — such an investigation, in fact, as we originally 
requested should be made and as the Commission has 
undertaken elsewhere. Under these circumstances a 
brief could be nothing else but a summing up of the 
oral testimony taken at the various hearings, which was 
in no sense complete, nor was it intended to be so, and 
such conclusions as we should draw could not be based 
on the results of the investigations by Messrs, Birdseye 
and Fowler, supplementing the evidence taken under 
certain heads. 


We think that you will readily see that the submis- 
sion of a brief will place the Association in the attitude 
of a prosecutor, and make it responsible for an investi- 
gation of which it has not had the conduct, nor has it 
desired to have the conduct. It has always been ready 
to give its assistance in the investigation, and will be 
glad now to assist to bring it to a completion, but if it 
had assumed charge of what may for convenience be 
termed a trial, it would have wished to conduct it on a 
more extensive basis, and have occupied your time by 
the taking of oral testimony and the production of 
documentary evidence in such a way as to make a com- 
plete record. It is manifest that a general investigation 
managed by you, through your officers, can be much 
more expeditiously and satisfactorily conducted than 
one which is based upon formal and specific charges. 
Such is, as the Association understands, the character 
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of the investigation now in progress. It will place 
itself, therefore, in a manifestly false position if it 
assumes at this late day in any way to seem to be re- 
sponsible for the investigation, further than through its 
original presentment upon which it asked you to act and 
in giving you such assistance as any citizen might give 
who is interested in the result. 


The civil service of this city is of great magnitude. 
Its proper investigation is one in which we are greatly 
interested. Unconnected with such administration, as 
the Association is, it is not in a position to know of 
many abuses which undoubtedly exist. We have from 
time ‘to time suggested to you some which seem to be 
such, as they have been brought to our attention. 
Many of them are in themselves insignificant, but they 
seem to point to a systematic effort to evade the civil 
service law and rules. From the nature of the case, 
an investigation to ascertain whether or not this be so 
must necessarily be more extensive and consume much 
more time than an investigation of the civil service of 
the smaller cities. , We do not doubt that you have so 
considered it. 


We shall await with interest the report of the Com- 
mission upon the matters already investigated and 
earnestly hope that at an early date the investigation 
may be completed and a report made upon the admini- 
stration of the law and rules in New York City as a 
whole. 


A copy of this letter has been forwarded to the 
Municipal Commission. 


Respectfully yours, 
ELLIOT H. GOODWIN, 


June 24, 1905. Secretary. 


Letter of the Pennsylvania Association to the 
President in the Case of Clarence Meeser. 





THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C. 


SIR :— 

This Association deems it only proper to submit to 
you certain facts connected with the past history of 
Clarence Meeser, whose appointment by Mr. William 
McCoach as deputy collector of internal revenue for 
this district has only recently been made public. Our 
belief in your desire that the officials of the United 
States should be men of unimpeachable honesty and of 
absolute integrity convinces us that you are entitled to 
have such information as we possess with regard to this 
man. 

On November 7, 1899 a general election was held 
in the City of Philadelphia. Very shortly thereafter 
Samuel Salter, then Deputy Coroner of the city, Clar- 
ence Meeser, John Scullen, John Silberman, John 
Hanna et al. were arrested and indicted under a general 
charge of conspiracy to commit an election fraud and 
fifteen other counts of the same nature. These charges 
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all related to the Thirteenth Election District of the 
Seventh Ward. It has never been seriously questioned 
that grave election frauds were committed at the elec- 
tion in question in that over two hundred fraudulent 
ballots were there cast. The prisoners all denied their 
guilt save only John Scullen, who on June 15, 1900, 
pleaded guilty at the time fixed for their trial and was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Prior to this 
time all the other prisoners, including Meeser, had fled 
the jurisdiction of the courts of Pennsylvania. Silber- 
man and Hanna are still fugutives. The Court of 
Quarter Sessions of Philadelphia declared the bail of 
Salter, Meeser etal. forfeited. (Q.S. Phila. Co. Feb. T. 
1900.) An appeal was taken to the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania and the judgment in favor of the Com- 
monwealth was confirmed in an opinion by President 
Judge Rice. (19 Pa. Superior Court 2, 1902, No. 255, 
Oct. T. 1900.) 

Many months subsequent to the forfeiture of their 
bail Meeser and Salter, after being fugitives for about 
two years, surrendered themselves and, after a sensa- 
tional trial, were acquitted. While this is, of course, 
the final decision of a jury, yet the fact remains that its 
honesty has always been doubted. The defense was an 
alibi. Thomas Blair, the chief witness for the prosecu- 
tion, made statements on the stand which varied so 
much from those made before to the prosecuting officers 
that he was, by order of the District Attorney (now 
Mayor) Weaver, arrested at once on the charge of per- 
jury. Samuel Salter, one of the prisoners under cross, 
examination, admitted that he was in his own home at 
the time when it had been “established ” by the wit- 
nesses for the defense that he was in the house of one 
Samuel G. Maloney (now Harbor Master) almost a 
mile away. This unexpected contradiction by the 
principal defendant of his own witnesses seems to at least 
lessen their credibility. 


In January, 1903, the forfeited bail of Meeser was 
remitted by order of the Governor. 


We have tried to make a complete and impartial 
statement of this matter. We wish, however, to lay 
emphasis on the statement that although Meeser was at 
last aquitted by a jury, yet the fact remains that for two 
years or upwards, although charged with the grave 
offense of conspiracy to commit election frauds, he did 
not care to stand trial but fled the jurisdiction of the 
Commonwealth and allowed his bail to be forfeited to 
the State. 


We wish also to mention that several of the jurors 
and witnesses for the defense have received positions 
under the Government of the City and State. One 
material witness for the defense, Elenora Park, alias 
“* Alibi Liz,” is employed in an unclassified position in 
the United States Mint at Philadelphia. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
GEORGE BURNHAM, JR., 


President. 


January 23, 1905. 
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Women’s Clubs in Civil Service Reform. 


WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE IN 


JUNE, 1905.] 


[HON. The Federation Bulletin, 


I am quite at a loss to understand the logic of those 
who are opposed to women’s clubs. It seems to me that 
to be consistent, such persons ought to be opposed to 
women taking any part in the church or in social life, 
on the ground that this withdraws them from their 
families. The Oriental harem seems to me the com- 
plete realization of this ideal. I do not even think that 
Emperor William was quite consistent in saying that 
the three “ K’s”’ (“ Kinder, Kueche and Kirche’) repre- 
sented woman’s proper sphere. To be logical he ought 
to have left the church out, that would tie her still 
closer to the cradle. My own idea is that natural 
affection furnishes all the ligaments necessary to bind a 
woman to her home, and that the danger that women’s 
clubs will prevent mothers from loving their children is 
quite vissionary. I have found these clubs of great 
value, especially in the particular matter with which I 
have been mostly connected, the reform of the civil ser 
vice. In the earlier days of our agitation for that reform 
we used to keep them out of the movement, but since 
the women’s auxiliaries have been established, and since 
women take part with us in our meetings and our ban- 
quets, I feel sure that we have greatly increased our 
strength and have added a new instrumentality which 
has done, perhaps, more in extending civil service re- 
form sentiment throughout those parts of the country 
where these auxiliaries have existed than any other 
one agency. 


Annual Report of the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Reform Association. 


Since the publication of the last report of your Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which was in November, 1903, there 
have been two sessions of the legislature and many im- 
portant matters affecting the State civil service have 
been discussed there. 

Bills have been introduced during this time which 
were attacks upon the merit system—some much more 
injurious than others, however. Your committee has 
considered them all, and has appeared before the vari- 
ous legislative committees. 

Arthur H. Wellman, Esq., with the assistance of 
your Legislative Committee, has continued to act as 
counsel for the Association, and has contributed much 
to its success. 

During the session of 1904 there were about twenty- 
five bills introduced which your Executive Committee 
found it necessary to consider. A list of these bills, 
with a brief statement of what became of them, was 
published in the issue of GOOD GOVERNMENT for June, 
1904. 

In this report the attempt is made to give you a 
brief summary of civil service matters in Massachusetts 
since the last report. 
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SPANISH WAR VETERANS. 


The attempt to extend a preference to veterans of 
the Spanish War was made in 1904, and again this year, 
as it had been for several years past. This bill is per- 
haps the most pernicious one that has been presented 
at these sessions, and each year it has requited strenu- 
ous work to defeat it. 

Your committee desires to express its appreciation 
of the very valuable assistance that it has received from 
the Women’s Auxiliary. That Association has been 
most active and thorough each year in obtaining pro- 
tests from all parts of the State against the passage of 
these bills, and much of the striking success in defeat- 
ing this measure was due to the work of the Auxiliary. 

The number of persons appearing before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in favor of the measure is de- 
creasing each year, due in part to the fact that the 
public is becoming more and more familiar with the 
evils which such legislation tends to produce, but more 
especially, we believe, to the fact that many soldiers 
who returned from the Spanish War without finding 
employment have meanwhile obtained employment and 
do not care to seek rewards of this sort from the Com- 
monwealth. This year there were only three persons 
who appeared before the committee in favor of the bill. 

In 1904 the Committee on Military Affairs, before 
whom the hearing was held, reported the bill, but not 
unanimously, and the House refused the bill a third 
reading, the vote on the roll call being 81 yeas, 93 nays, 
and 11 pairs. In 1903 the vote on the roll call was 70 
yeas, 73 nays, and 20 pairs. From this it appears that 
every vote counts. You will remember that one year 
there was actually a tie vote in the House and the bill 
was defeated only by the fact that the Speaker there- 
upon had his name called and voted against the 
measure. Earlier still in the history of this bill it was 
defeated only by the veto of Governor Wolcott. 

While very well satisfied last year, your committee 
is much pleased to be able to state that the Committee on 
Miitary Affairs this year unanimously reported against 
the passage of the bill, which was in the same form as 
that of last year, and the House accepted the report. 
This, however, does not indicate that the danger has 
finally passed, for we learn that a bill, somewhat modi- 
fied in form, but still aiming at the same purpose, will 
be introduced again next year. It is therefore probable 
that your committee will have to carry on the fight 
another year. 


BILLS TO RESTRICT THE POWER OF REMOVAL. 


Perhaps the matter next in importance is the attempt 
to restrict the power of removal. 

Bills were presented in 1904 for the purpose of 
giving more permanent tenure of office to persons within 
the classified service. The members of your committee 
were not entirely in accord in their views and spent 
much time in determing what position the Association 
should take. It was found that the Civil Service Com- 
mission had caused to be introduced, and were favoring, 
a bill which would restrict the power of removal. Also 
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that some of the leaders of the House favored legisla- 
tion of this sort, and that the Governor also did. In 
view of these facts and others that came to its knowl- 
edge your committee decided to favor a bill substanti- 
ally like the Federal law, and after consultation with 
those who had introduced other bills such a bill was 
agreed upon. Unfortunately, however, the Committee 
on Public Service reported a bill going much further 
than the Federal law, and the House passed the bill and 
it was signed by the Governor in spite of all that your 
committee could do against it. The bill regulates re 

movals, suspensions, or transfers of persons holding 
office or employment in the public service of the Com- 
monwealth or of any city or town classified under civil 
service rules, and requires a specification of the grounds 
of removal. It also provides that, upon request, there 
shall be a public hearing with counsel. 

Your’ committee was much gratified at this time to 
find that the State Firemen’s Association was well 
pleased with the State civil service law and was desirous 
of upholding it. Several most satisfactory interviews 
between your legislative committee and the legislative 
committee of that Association were held. 

Through the efforts of your committee the removal 
bill, so called, of 1904, was amended this year so that 
temporary suspensions may be made pending the hear- 
ing provided for by the bill. This was to prevent a 
man discovered in the commission of an offence from 
remaining in the service until a hearing could be had. 
That extraordinary situation was made possible by the 
bill of 1904. 

Learning of this bill passed last year with regard to 
fixing more permanently the tenure of certain offices, 
the veterans of the Civil War introduced a bill this year 
providing that they might obtain a more fixed tenure 
of office, and, although your committee opposed it, the 
bill passed. It is substantially like the other removal 
bill. 

‘HEIGHT AND WEIGHT” BILLS. 


Another bill, attempting to reduce the required 
height of Boston firemen, was defeated on the ground 
that it was special legislation, but a bill to regulate the 
height and weight of firemen generally was passed in 
1904 in spite of all the Association could do against it. 
The objection which your committee urged was, not 
that the height or weight then fixed was necessarily the 
best, but that the civil service commissioners were the 
proper persons to fix these limits, after consultation 
with the fire departments, and that applications should 
be made to the commission for such modification as 
from time to time might be fouud desirable. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM EXAMINATION. 


It is most satisfactory to be able to state that at the 
intercession of the Association Governor Bates vetoed 
two bills of this nature that were introduced. One of 
them was to exempt call firemen in New Bedford from 
any civil service examination. The other was to give 
call firemen a preference in appointment over others if 
they merely passed the examination, no matter how 
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many better men there were upon the eligible list. Gov- 
ernor Bates vetoed both bills, and he was almost unani- 
mously sustained in the House in each case. 


BOSTON LABORERS. 


For the last two years an attempt has been made to 
abolish the application of the civil service law to laborers 
in Boston, but it has been defeated each year, although 
its passage has been urged strenuously. 


**DAYS OFF.” 


There were several bills -introduced during the 
session of 1904, providing that policemen and firemen 
should have a certain number of “ days off,” during cer- 
tain periods of time, and although these bills were all 
defeated, the legislature passed a bill meeting the desire 
of these petitioners to some extent. It provides that a 
municipality ‘“‘ may establish the hours of labor of the 
members of its fire department.” 


PENSION BILLS. 


Certain pension bills were again introduced, but 
your committee felt that these bills were rather beyond: 
the limit of its field of work, and after consideration de- 
cided not to appear in opposition to them. 


SESSION OF 1g05 IN GENERAL. 

During the present session many bills, very similar 
in nature to those of a year ago, were introduced. 
“Leave to withdraw” was reported on almost all of 
these bills. One of them was a bill to reduce the height 
of the Boston police; another to abolish the applica- 
tion of the civil service laws to laborers; another a bill 
to exempt call firemen from examination; another to 
provide remunerative employment to veterans of the 
Civil War who were displaced by suspension or by the 
abolition of the offices held by them. 

It may be said, in general, that the legislature of this 
year has seen fit to pass no bills, except those regarding 
removals, as already described, either for or against 
civil service reform. 

LOWELL. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to put school 
janitors and engineers and other employees of the city 
of Lowell within the classified service. The House ac- 
cepted the adverse report of the Committee on Public 
Service. 


LEGISLATION DESIRED BY YOUR COMMITTEE. 

Having limited itself for several years to opposing- 
the injurious measures introduced into the legislature, 
your committee felt that it would be wise this year to. 
offer certain bills of its own and it therefore introduced: 
a bill to extend the law to counties, and through the 
efforts of your committee, Governor Douglas recom- 
mended such an extension in his inaugural. The legis- 
lature refused, however, to make this extension of the 
civil service law. 


HIGHER MUNICIPAL OFFICERS. 


Your committee introduced a bill providing that any 
or all salaried appointed offices, now exempted under 
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the civil service law in any city, may be included within 
the classified service, with the consent of the Mayor of 
such city. The legislature refused to enact the bill. 


PADDED PAY ROLL. 

Another evil which has existed, and which your 
committee desired to remedy, if possible, was the padded 
pay roll. At present it is difficult or impossible for any 
person to know who is in the employ of the State or of 
any county, city, or town, or to find out how much 
money such person receives. A bill was therefore in- 
troduced to provide for the publication of these facts, 
but this bill, like the bill to extend the law to counties, 
was defeated. A somewhat similar bill was introduced 
by the State Board of Trade, but likewise met with 
defeat. 

AGE LIMIT. 

Another bill offered provided that the appointing 
officer might state, in any requisition which he might 
make upon the commission, that he desired a young 
and vigorous person, and might fix a reasonable age 
limit. It was thought that by means of this bill some 
of the evils caused by the preference now given to the 
veterans of the Civil War might be avoided; but this 
bill also was defeated. 

Your committee, however, is not discouraged at these 
reverses, for it realizes that most progressive measures 
must pass through seasons of defeat. In the counties 


the organizations are so strong that any extension of 
the law to the county offices will probably come slowly 


and only after the county officials shall have become 
convinced that what our Association desires is not only 
for the good of the service in the counties, but also for 
their own good. This latter fact they are slow to 
realize. 

CHIEF ENGINEERS OF FIRE DEPARTMENTS. 

The Massachusetts Fire Chief's Club, with repre- 
sentatives of which your legislative committee held con- 
ferences, introduced a bill to include chief engineers of 
fire departments within the classified service, but the 
House accepted the committee’s adverse report. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY. 

In many ways the Auxiliary has greatly helped the 
cause of civil service reform, not only through its oppo- 
sition to the Spanish Veterans’ bill, but also by creating 
among many women’s clubs throughout the country an 
interest in civil service reform. 

Many women’s clubs have been induced to consider 
and discuss the principles of the merit system both at 
their regular meetings, and occasionally at special meet- 
ings called for the purpose during the last six months, 
and certain members of the Women’s Auxiliary in Massa- 
chussetts have spoken at such meetings in various parts 
of Massachusetts. We feel confident that never before 
has so widespread an interest been seen in the princi- 
ples of the merit system. 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 
The civil service rules of Massachusetts, as amended 


by the Commission, were approved by the Governor on 
March 29 last, and go into effect on July 1, 1905. 
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The principle changes made were as follows: 

1. The classification of engineers and janitors in 
schools or in other public buildings in the several cities 
of the Commonwealth. In the present classification 
(classes 8 and 11 of Schedule B) there are classified only 
the engineers and janitors of the school buildings, and 
in cities outside of Boston it is provided that this classi- 
fication shall take effect after the school committee shall 
have requested the commissioners to include such 
positions in the classified service. The new class 8 
takes in all these positions without the assent of the 
school committee. 

2. Including within the classified service all members 
of the regular or permanent, and all call members of the 
fire force of any city, except Boston. Heretofore the 
fire service of the different cities, other than Boston, 
have been classified only when the commissioners have 
been requested by the proper authorities to include 
them within the classified service, and even then the 
call members were not included. The new classifica- 
tion includes the regular or permanent, and also the 
call fire forces of the cities without such request. 

3. Adding two new classes, architects and archi- 
tectural draftsmen, and all assistants, under whatever 
designation, except laborers and mechanics, in the ser- 
vice of the Commonwealth or any city thereof, as class 
13; electricians, electrical engineers, and all assistants, 
under whatever designation, within the grade of line- 
men, employed in the service of the Commonwealth or 
any city thereof, as class 14. The Commission has 
never before assumed jurisdiction over architects or 
electricians. 

4. Changing the age limit for entrance to the dis- 
trict police force to between twenty-five and forty years 
of age. The age in the present rule is between twenty- 
two and fifty-five years of age. 

The other changes in the rules are not important 
and were made chiefly for the purpose of greater clear- 
ness and conciseness and for more orderly arrangement. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Your attention is called to the following resolutions 
offered at a meeting of the State Board of Trade on 
April 18 last: 


Whereas the participation of members of Congress in matters of 
patronage consumes an undue amount of both their time and the time of 
the heads of departments and thus seriously interferes with grave and 
pressing questions of legislation and administration, and 

Whereas the power of appointment, unrestricted by wise regulations, 
‘‘ degrades the civil service . and debauches the public mind by 
holding up public office as the reward of mere party zeal,’’—the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade 

Resolves that it favors the separation of congressional influence from 
executive appointments (except the confirming power of the Senate under 
the constitution), and the regulation of such appointments on a basis of 
ascertained character and capacity, so that the great bulk of appointive 
offices, including postmasterships and consulships shall be taken out of 
politics ;—and further 


Resolves that the Secretary communicate with the Boards of Trade 
of other States with a view to their taking similar action. 


This resolution was referred to a special committee 
to report at a subsequent meeting. The president ap- 
pointed Edwin L. Sprague, Gorham D. Gilman, and 
Edwin R. Hoag, as the committee. 
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It is hoped and believed that other boards of trade 
will adopt similar resolutions, and that something may 
ultimately be accomplished towards relieving heads of 
departments and others from the constant pressure for 
office now exerted upon them. 


FEDERAL SERVICE. QUINCY POST OFFICE. 

One way of defeating the civil service law has been 
to appoint persons to post-offices which are about to be 
classified, and then, when such persons have been in- 
cluded, to have them sent to their positions without any 
examinations. In this way many persons were only 
nominally on the rolls of the office about to be included, 
sometimes not even residing near the office. A case of 
this sort was brought to the attention of your committee 
this year and it appeared that at certain offices in Brain- 
tree, Mass., which were about to be consolidated with 
the Quincy post-offices, a certain person, who was secre- 
tary of a political organization, and who lives in Boston, 
was nominally in the Braintree post-office, but that she 
was there for a few moments only each day. It was 
also found that a certain other person of Washington, 
D. C., who apparently had never been at Braintree at 
all, was also on the rolls of the office; and it was be- 
lieved that there was still another case. 

Mr. R. H. Dana immediately communicated with 
President Roosevelt, who at once took the matter up 
with the Postmaster General, and within a few days 
these irregular appointees in the Braintree office were 
discharged. 

For the Executive Committee, 


WILLIAM W. VAUGHAN, 
President. 

ARTHUR H. BROOKS, 
Secretary. 





A Sketch of the History of Civil Service Reform 
in England, India, and the United States. 





BY IMOGEN B. OAKLEY. 





(Continued.) 

Those aspiring to Cabinet seats were constantly cre- 
ating new offices at high salaries. Every new Cabinet 
minister turned out all his subordinates to make room 
for his own supporters. Contested elections were in- 
variably decided in favor of the party in power. Local 
appointments were dictated from London. The press 
was censored, Private letters of the party in opposition 
were opened in the post office. Places were bestowed 
on condition that a large percentage of the perquisites 
be paid over to some third party, a method closely 
allied with the vicious American system of levying 
party assessments upon office holders. Conditions grew 
steadily worse under Anne and her immediate succes- 
sors, and every grade of society reflected in some degree 
the official demoralization. 

George III pushed the spoils system to an extent 
only exceeded in the time of the last Stuart. Bribery 
was employed on a scale never known before in Eng- 
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land. An office was actually opened in the treasury for 
the bribery of members of Parliament. Buroughs 
were publicly advertised for sale, and elections were 
venal beyond all example in history. Incompetent 
men, boys, and even idiots, were appointed to places of 
trust. The king himself offered bribes and shared in 
the official corruption. He made his infant son a bishop 
and endowed other fortunate babes with lucrative colon- 
ial appointments. The mutterings of the people, inter- 
preted in Parliament by Pitt, Burke and Sheridan, and 
the successful revolt of the American colonies, finally 
forced George and his successors to yield to the demand 
for administrative reform. Loss of empire was a potent 
argument in the hands of the reformers, and from 1780 
to 1853 a series of acts forbiding the sale and brokerage 
of offices, and prescribing heavy penalties for bribery in 
all its forms, were passed by reluctant Parliaments in 
obedience to popular behest. 

The members of Parliament, however, still retained 
their right of appointment. They might not barter or sell 
the offices under their control, but they were free to give 
them to their followers without reference to knowledge 
or fitness. They refused to consider any bill that pro- 
vided for tests of character or capacity in candidates for 
office, and the civil service continued to be the refuge of 
broken down party workers and incapable members of 
great families. 

But revolution was in the air, and the passage of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was the concession of Parliament 
to a popular agitation that menaced the existence of 
the peerage and put the throne itself into danger. The 
great extension of suffrage, and the restriction of caste 
privileges secured by this bill, were followed in rapid 
succession by a series of reforms which revolutionized 
the whole system of government, and yet the public 
opinion that could compel such radical changes was not 
strong enough to get a place in public service for a 
young man of merit, without the endorsement of a 
member of Parliament or some leading official. 

During the Melbourne administration, between 1834 
and 1841, the higher officials joined with the people in 
demanding some test of efficiency in candidates for office, 
declaring that they could not do the public work with 
such an array of incapables as the partisan system 
supplied. The ministry yielded to the extent of requir- 
ing candidates to answer a certain number of test ques- 
tions, but these ‘pass examinations,” as they were 
called, while ridding the government offices of actual 
idiots, and the obviously incapable, were but a poor sub- 
stitute for competitive examination, and resulted in but 
a slight improvement in the public service. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN INDIA. 

Meanwhile the conscience of the nation had been 
stirred over the reports of the oppression and extortion 
practiced in India under the authority of the East India 
Company. Organized in 1600 as a company of traders, 
under a charter granted by Elizabeth, the East India 
Company had, in two hundred years, advanced to the 
dignity of territorial sovereigns. Their original charter 
was almost identical with the one granted by Charles J 
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to the Massachusetts Bay Company, the difference in 
their operation being due to the difference in the 
countries exploited. The western traders found 
primeval forests, savage tribes and scattered colonists ; 
those in the East rejoiced in rich cities to loot and in 
dense population to lay tribute upon. The state of per- 
petual warfare among the Indian princes proved the 
opportunity of the East India Company. Giving 
aid now to one side and now to another, and taking 
their reward in territory, they soon became rulers over 
an extensive empire. Their charter was renewed from 
time to time by Elizabeth’s successors, with more and 
more power to the company, their prestige in India 
growing in the same proportion. The close of the 
eighteenth century found them performing the contra- 
dictory functions of English traders, agents of the 
native princes, and sovereigns over a wide spreading 
territory. 

As sovereigns, they maintained their own army and 
their own civil service. The London directors of the 
Company reserved the right of patronage and filled all 
places with their own favorites, with the natural conse- 
quence that all the familiar abuses of the spoils system 
prevailed in their most flagrant forms throughout the 
Company’s dominions. 

Oppression and pillage were the system of govern- 
ment. The civil and military employees of the Com- 
pany were paid the most meagre salaries, but no 
objection was made should they choose to add to their 
incomes by extorting presents and tribute from the un- 
fortunate natives. Young clerks went out to India on 
salaries of five pounds a year and returned nabobs. 
The enormous fortunes thus suddenly amassed, and the 
recriminations among members Of the service over their 
share of the spoils, finally attracted public attention, and 
led, in 1773, to a parliamentary investigation. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the abuses of patronage 
brought to light by this investigation, and the extraor- 
dinary powers of the Company, combined with their 
political immorality, had, in addition, cast an appear- 
ance of bad faith over all the dealings of the English 
with the native princes. The utmost that could be 
claimed for the Company was that the corruption and 
extortion of their agents were, perhaps, a shade less 
flagrant than the people were accustomed to from their 
native rulers, Reform was demanded not by the people 
of India, long inured to oppression and pillage; nor by 
the Indian princes, who, overawed by the military 
genius and audacity of Clive and his successors, dreamed 
of revenge rather than of justice; but by the awakened 
conscience of England. Civil service reform did not, 
as many believe, enter England via Calcutta, but 
reached India from England, under the inspiration of 
that same sturdy middle class that would have also pre- 
served the loyalty of the American colonies had their 
will been heeded by king and Parliament. The first 


step toward administrative reform in India was an act 
of Parliament curtailing the power of the East India 
Company, and forbidding its high officials from accept- 
ing presents from the Indian princes, or their represent- 
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atives, under penalty of forfeiting twice the amount 
received. 

The trial of Warren Hastings, Governor-general of 
India for thirteen years, with the fresh recital of the 
corruption and political immorality among the servants 
of the East India Company, still further aroused public 
indignation and compelled the passage, in 1784, of Pitt’s 
India Bill. 

This bill provided for a Board of Control, which 
should exercise a supervision over all the acts of the 
East India Company, and provided, further, that every 
officer of the Indian service should, on returning to 
England, give a complete inventory of all his property 
and how acquired, as well as what property he had dis- 
posed of or transferred, and if at any time within three 
years this inventory could be proved false, the officer 
should forfeit his entire fortune. 

In 1788, Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-general of 
India, took a long stride toward reform by abolishing 
the perquisites of the employees of the Company and 
substituting a very liberal system of salaries. The em- 
ployees upon their appointment entered into a coven- 
ant with the Company whereby they agreed not to en- 
gage in any private trade nor speculation, and those 
signing this agreement constituted what was known as 
the covenanted service. 

But it was speedily discovered that all these changes 
and stringent laws could bring about no permanent im- 
provement so long as the London directors retained the 
right of patronage, and continued to send out to India 
their indigent friends and relatives, regardless of educa- 
tion or ability. Reform was needed at the fountain- 
head, and in 1808 the Board of Control established at 
Haileybury, in England, a school for the training of 
candidates for the Indian service. The substitution of 
young men specially instructed in the laws, languages, 
and customs of India, for the needy retainers of the 
directors, made a noticeable improvement in the char- 
acter of the service, and many of the Haileybury men 
left their impress upon Indian colonial history. The 
directors, however, still retained the right of patronage. 
No one could enter the school at Haileybury without 
their nomination. 


Another parliamentary investigation in 1853 showed 
that in consequence of this favoritism, the standard of 
the school was low and getting lower, and that the 
Indian service, notwithstanding its general improvement, 
was still marked by corruption, inefficiency, a humi- 
liating failure to command the respect of the best people, 
and a still more alarming failure to control the unruly 
classes. 

The Board of Control, therefore, in answer to the de- 
mand of public opinion, abolished all rights of patronage 
in the Indian service, and opened every position to free 
competitive examination. Every young man in 
England, and every native of India able to go to 
England for examination, was free to enter himself as 
a candidate for the Indian service. This sweeping re- 
form was the forerunner of the passing of the East 
India Company. The great mutiny was the last chap- 
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ter in the long story of its misrule, and in 1858 all its 
powers were transferred to the Crown, 

By the law of 1853 the merit system, based upon 
open competitive examination, was, for the first time in 
history, put into actual practice on a large scale. The 
results were so encouraging that the English ministry, 
in obedience to popular demand, decided to introduce 
the same reform into the home government. Parliament 
was still the obstacle. It refused to give up its patron- 
age or to consider any bill that favored appointment by 
merit. The ministry was, therefore, obliged to disregard 
the legislative body, and, in 1855, with the royal ap- 
proval, took the bold step of appointing a civil service 
commission and ordering competitive examinations 
among all candidates for office under the civil service, 
with the proviso, dictated by the national reluctance to 
overturn long established customs, that Parliament re- 
tain the sole right of nominating the candidates. 


Popular approval of this action of the ministry was 
so emphatic that Parliament dared not long delay its 
endorsement. Moreover, the right of nomination be- 
came of little value when official recommendation no 
longer gave an office, but merely the chance to compete 
for one; and two years later its members fell into line 
with the majority and resolved, by a vote of nearly two 
to one, that they were in favor of the system of competi- 
tive examinations and the abolition of all official patron- 
age, and made known to the ministry and the people 
that they were ready to provide for any expense which 
an extension of the system might entail. 

After long and thorough investigation into the work- 
ing of the competitive system so far as it then existed, 
the ministry, on the 4th of July, 1870, through an ex- 
ecutive order in council, abolished official patronage and 
favoritism, and decreed that the civil service examin- 
ations be henceforth open to all persons “of requisite 
age and health who may be desirious of attending the 
same.” 

That clause of the law of 1853 which required 
natives of India to go to England to be examined was 
repealed, and boards of examination were established in 
various places in India, before which any native, be he 
Hindoo, Mohammedan or Parsee, was given the right 
to appear as a candidate for “‘ any office, place or em- 
ployment ”’ in the Indian service. 

In order to secure a still higher guarantee of capa- 
city through the service, no actual appointment was to 
be made until after a six months’ trial of official work. 

The change made no break in governmental routine. 
The holders of positions under. the civil service were 
simply required to take the scheduled examinations ; 
those who were successful retained their places; those 
who failed were gradually superseded as new candidates 
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fulfilled their terms of probation. Absolute fairness in 
the examination has been maintained from the begin- 
ning, by the rule which requires that the papers of every 
candidate be kept filed for public inspection. A place 
won by merit is logically retained during good behavior, 
so with the exception of the heads of the great political 
departments, all the civil offices are held permanently. 
A change in the English ministry means as radical 
a change in policy as a change of administration in the 
United States, yet of all the thousands of offices con- 
nected with the civil service, never more than fifty 
change hands. So far from destroying party spirit, the 
merit system seems rather to have intensified it, since it 
has given the office holder a freedom of opinion and 
action he never before possessed. 

The chief argument of the privileged classes against 
the merit system, was that it was a measure in the in- 
terests of the lower orders of society, whose hands would 
soon grasp all appointments. In the United States, on 
the contrary, its opponents affect to think it undemo- 
cratic and tending to produce an aristocracy of office- 
holders. In both countries the system has proved itself 
democratic in the best sense of the word. The common 
schools have supplied 90 per cent. of the successful 
candidates, and the universities but 10 per cent. In 
England, moreover, the adoption of the merit system 
marks a wonderful advance in popular education, for 
with the privilege of aspiring to a place in the public 
service has come the necessity of fitting one’s self for 
the privilege. Public intelligence has risen to meet the 
demands of an intelligent system. Thirty years’ experi- 
ence has only strengthened its hold upon popular favor, 
and there is probably no public man in England who 
would advocate a return to the days of official patron- 
age. 

With a few variations in administration adapted to 
the diverse local conditions of a wide-spreading empire, 
the competitive system has assured the loyalty of the 
colonies and has made the English civil service respected 
throughout the world. The English people themselves 
have made it so essentially a feature of their govern- 
ment that a reported violation ot its rules nearly caused 
the downfall of the most popular prime minister of the 
nineteenth century. Lord Beaconsfield, at the height of 
his power, was once accused of appointing one of his ad- 
herents to a minor clerkship without requiring him to 
submit to competitive examination. Such a popular 
storm was raised by this reported violation of justice and 
equal rights, that Lord Beaconsfield was forced to make 
a categorical denial of the charge from his place in the 
House of Lords. 


(To be Continued.) 





